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Mr. Pinero and the Literary Drama. 





in N May 27th, 1893, a day long to be remembered in the 
: annals of the English stage, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre, and Mr. Pinero 
was hailed unanimously, not only as one of the greatest 
of living dramatists, but as the author of a “play which 
is also a piece of literature.” 

No one who was present on that memorable occasion will forget 
the profound impression made by the noble tragedy. For once the 
individuality of the actors could not make the audience forget the 
master mind thathad given shape to the play of the century, and 
Mr, Pinero was called before the curtain time after time to receive 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a packed house. 

And the critics—well, their chorus of eulogy has been quite re- 
markable. It is true that one or two of the worthy gentlemen who 
instruct the public in matters of dramatic art have found it necessary 
to leaven their praises with a little fault-finding; but this, we 
think, has been due rather to wilfulness than to want of intelli- 
gence. For instance, the dramatic critic of the World, whoever 
he may be, remarks that “the limitations of ‘Mrs. Tanqueray’ 
are the limitations of dramatic form ”—not “convention,” it will 
be observed, but “form ”—*“‘and to say that Mr. Pinero has 
not entirely overcome them is merely to say that he has not achieved 
a miracle reserved for the greatest artists.” In other words, the 
miracle, the masterpiece of the future, will have to be constructed 
with a total disregard for the limitations of dramatic form, and 
consequently will not be a play at all—probably a novel! And 
the novel on’ the stage we know, so Heaven defend us from such 
miracle plays ! 

This gentleman also says that the play did not move him. Well, 
that is'a question of temperament, and we can only express our 
sorrow for his lack of the emotional quality. Again, he would appear 
to demand that the author should insert in the play an elaborate 
biography of the hero in order that he, the able critic, may fully 
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comprehend that hero’s character. We can only pity him for his 
lack of imagination, and pass on. 

There is also another critic, a gentleman who writes for the 
Speaker, and who, by-the-way, seems more anxious to impress upon 
his readers his own individuality than a just estimate of the play. 
This conscientious critic, poor unhappy man! is met by “ difficul- 
ties,” as he calls them. In the first place he wants to know how it 
is that a man such as Awbrey should marry a woman like Paula ; 
and secondly, why Aubrey should not have foreseen that the presence 
of the pure-minded Eilean in the household would be sure to prove a 
“‘stumbling-block ” to domestic happiness with Paula. We would 
suggest to this gentleman that in order to solve his first problem he 
should take “life up betwixt the finger and the thumb and look at 
it as a queer ironic game,” and he will then discover that such a 
marriage as Mr. Pinero has postulated is one of the commonest 
phenomena of modern social life. As regards his second difficulty, 
let him on the occasion of his next visit to the St. James’s be in 
time for the first act, and he will learn, doubtless to his surprise, 
that when Aubrey made up his mind to marry Paula he believed 
himself to be alone in the world ; Eilean having previously 
announced her intention of taking the veil, and burying herself in 
a convent for the rest of her natural life. As to this gentleman’s 
suggestion that Paula was not bound to tell her husband of her 
former intimate relations with her step-daughter’s lover, we can 
only stand aghast, content to leave such a simple question of ethics 
to the good taste and decent feeling of the average sensual man. 

But, after all, these few jarring notes are not enough to make a 
discord, and so the reception of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is 
practically a triumphant harmony. 

But what seems so strange to the plain man isthat Mr. Pinero should 
have had to wait till now before receiving official recognition as one 
of the greatest writers (as well as the greatest dramatist) of the cen- 
tury. I use the terin “ official ” advisedly, for those of us who love 
literature have long realised that Pinero is to the present age what 
Thackeray was to the last generation and Fielding to the last cen- 
tury—-the great master of every throb and beat of that complex 
mechanism, the human heart; a man filled with a noble admiration 
for what is best in human nature, and a noble scorn for the mean 
and base ; endowed with a brilliant wit and delicate fancy ; vivid 
imagination and genial humour ; and possessing, moreover, a perfect 
command and appreciation of the subtleties and beauties of our 
mother tongue. 

Why then have our official guardians of the public taste so long 
denied him the title of a brilliant man of letters ? An investigation 
of the causes of this neglect may not prove uninteresting, the more 
so as it may let in a side light upon the natural history of the 
Superior Literary Person. 

The present, we are told on all sides, is the Age of the 
Novel. Fiction is to us Victorians what the drama was to the 
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Elizabethans—the literary expression of the age. From “ Vanity 
Fair” to “Richard Feverel,” all that is best in modern English 
literature is contained in the wcrks of our novelists. And, more- 
over, men who had previously made their mark in other branches 
of literature—divines like Newman and historians such as Froude— 
have been unable to resist the fascination of the fictional form, and’ 
have sooner or later contributed their quota to the novels of the 
century. 

But the stage! That, we are told, has long been in a sorry plight- 
The literary drama died long since, presumably with Bulwer Lytton 
and Sheridan Knowles. It is true that a few years ago, a dramatist 
called Robertson drew all London to an obscure playhouse ; and it 
is admitted that his plays were extremely pleasing, but, alas! 
not literature. Then what is this ideal literary drama for 
which the critics have so long been clamouring ? The masters of 
modern fiction have from time to time showed a willingness, nay 
more, an eagerness to supply it. Nothing easier, say they, than for 
a brilliant novelist to produce a brilliant play, for obviously the 
novel and the drama are almost identical in form. It is merely a 
question of compression. Here is the formula! Take an ordinary 
dramatic tale ; cut out all descriptions and dissertations, remove the 
name of each character from the end of its sentence of dialogue to 
the beginning of the same, divide into acts, and behold, there is your 
play ! We all know that play; it is produced at a matinée; the 
name of the author atiracts a large audience, who regard it with 
attention, tempered by weariness, and then proceed to damn it 
with every token of respectful regret. And the conclusion is 
obvious, says the Superior Literary Person. The public does not 
care for a play which is also literature. There is, he goes on to 
say, a certain subtle quality called stage-craft, a kind of “ hocus 
pocus,” only to be acquired by a long stewing in the tainted 
atmosphere of the playhouse ; and they who possess it shall please 
the public, although destitute of every literary qualification ; but 
they who have it not shall never write a successful play, even 
though they possess the combined genius of a Thackeray, a Dickens, 
and a Tennyson. Therefore, says the Superior Person aforesaid and 
his admirers, since the serious drama ignores us, we will ignore the 
serious drama; when we desire histrionic stimulus, we wil! repair 
to the Lyceum and the Immortal Bard; and when in need of 
mere amusement, the burlesque theatre and the average music- 
hall will adequately supply digestive gaiety. 

Now if the Superior Persons who are the recognised masters of 
modern literature display such scorn for the contemporary drama, 
what must be the attitude of their humbier brethren, the journalists ? 
These latter are the official judges of things theatrical, and so are 

unable like their more fortunate brethren to hold severely aloof; 
on the contrary, it is their painful duty to sit through every new 
play, whether good, bad or indifferent, and impart their opinion 
of the same to an expectant world. But although they may be 
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-ignorant of stage-craft, they know good literature when they see 


it; for do they not themselves turn out columns of it daily in the 


. Telegraph and The Star? and they have a simple formula for testing 


a play from the point of view of letters. 

What is literature ? The result of the labours of a literary man. 
But a dramatist is not a literary man; ergo, his plays are not 
literature. Besides, is it not a fact that in composition manner is 
now-a-days far more important than matter ? Nor is the reason far to 
seek ; all the great ideas have been given to the world, all the stories 
have been told and all the songs sung. Still we must have a 
literature, and a literature we have, but it is one of “stylists,” and 
Meredith and Stevenson are its shining lights. Far be it from us to say 
one single word in disparagement of those great writers, whose works 
all lovers of letters ardently admire, but it is their influence on the 
contemporary estimate of letters that we deplore. Directness, 
simplicity, daintiness, delicacy, propriety of expression, are all un- 
regarded qualities. The perfect style must obtrude itself and 
arrest attention. It may be rugged, uncouth, even absolutely un- 
intelligible, but so long as it conveys a sense of effort all is well ; 
for that is the test of literary excellence. 

So after all it is not to be wondered at that.Mr. Pinero’s genius as 
a man of letters has so long awaited official recognition. In the 
first place he is a master of stage-craft, so according to the “ brilliant 
novelist ” he is as. one possessed of an unclean spirit, and consequentiy 
can have no claim to be considered a writer of literature. Then, again, 
he has never placed upon the stage an avowedly “ literary play,” one, 
for instance, in which a crowd of characters, who are anything but 
types of humanity, pour forth “literature” by the yard, that is to 
say paradox, inverted proverbs, and conversational fireworks gene- 
rally. On the contrary, his creations are living men and women, 
who speak the language, not of the theatrical nor of any other con- 
vention, but of real life; who laugh and weep, love and sorrow, 
even as their prototypes in the tragic comedy of human existence- 
But what of the bright fancy, the keen incisive wit, the genial 
humour, the felicity and grace of expression, to say nothing of the 
marvellous insight into human nature? All these, the competent 
critic seems to say, are the result of mere stage-craft. There is no 
apparent effort, no striving after effect; nothing extravagant, 
nothing bizarre; so how can it possibly be literature ? 

Perhaps after all Mr. Pinero may to some slight extent be himself 
responsible for the attitude of the critics towards his work. He has 
never written to the Reviews on the elevation of the Drama, nor has 
he lectured at Polytechnics on the Dramatic Art, and in the days of 
self-advertisement these have been serious omissions; for bow can 
the poor critic be certain you are a genius if you never mention the 
fact publicly ? On the other hand, weary no doubt of all the non- 
sense that has been talked about the “ literary drama,” Mr. Pinero once 
upon a time informed a representative of the Pictorial World. that 
he declined to claim the distinction of literature for his plays. 
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“‘ Heaven forbid ! ” said he, “ more dramatic authors have died from 
literature than from any other cause.” 

Mr. Pinero realised that it was entirely a question of definition ; he 
‘was not unacquainted with those dreary lengths of rhetorical fustian 
put forward as “literary plays,” and regarded them with intelligible 
loathing. ‘The literature of a play,” said he, in the interview 
already referred to, “I understand to be contained in the develop- 
ment of character and the suggestion of the unwritten portions— 
those which, by stimulating the imagination, suggest all that the 
novelist would describe. Really literary dialogue, if you must use 
the word, is that in which the right word always appears in its right 
place, and conveys its exact meaning with reference to the evolution 
of the dramatic idea.” An admirable definition, and one that the 
critics have at last accepted ! 

And it is only fair to admit that for some time past it has 
gradually been dawning upon them that we have amongst us one 
who, although he never wrote a novel nor a leading article, did not 
graduate at Oxford nor in the office of an Edinburgh evening paper, 
is something more than a mere master of stage-craft; and from 
time to time they have admitted, grudgingly it is true, but still 
admitted, that there is something in Mr. Pinero’s plays which 
approaches very nearly to literary merit. And this awakening has 
probably prepared them for “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” which 
they hail unanimously as marking the birth of the modern literary 
drama. But admirable as is Mr. Pinero’s latest play, there are many 
passages in his previous works, written at a time when we were 
supposed to be destitute of a literary drama, which equal, if they 
do not surpass, anything to be found in “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” We are speaking, it must be remembered, not of the play 
as a whole—for even with “The Profligate” in our minds the later 
work must stand out as the masterpiece—we allude only to detached 
passages, considered merely from the point of view of expression and 
treatment. Compare, for example, the reception accorded by the 
censors of the Drama to that beautiful play ‘“‘ Lady Bountiful” with 
their estimate of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and may we not 
assume that it is not so much that the dramatist has amended his 
ways and become literary as it is that the critics have amended their 
definition of the literary drama. 

Still from the public point of view the dramatic oracles are quite 
right when they say that the production of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray”” marks an epoch in the history of the modern British 
Drama. First as regards the author : Mr. Pinero wrote this play, not 
to suit any particular theatre, nor to furnish a showy part to any in- 
dividual star, but to please himself. It was, to use his own words, 
a serious effort. And yet in connection with this play, it is an open 
secret that for the first time in his life Mr. Pinero received a rebuff ; 
for “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” having been submitted to Mr. 
Hare for production at the Garrick Theatre, was actually declined 
with thanks by that gentleman. The leading dramatist writes a 
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serious play, and a leading manager refuses tv give him a hearing ! 
So much for appreciation of art in high places. Now, supposing that 
Mr. Alexander had followed the example of the older and pre- 
sumably more experienced manager, and had also turned pale at the 
thought of the Young Person, would a writer in Mr. Pinero’s posi- 
tion have been at all likely to repeat the experiment, and again 
devote months of valuable time to a work which might once more 
prove to be labour in vain? So all honour to Mr. Alexander for 
his courage and his devotion to art, in introducing ‘*The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray”” to the public; and all honour to that despised 
individual the British playgoer, for his ready appreciation of a great 
work. 

And it is not only Mr. Pinero’s future work that will be affected 
by this ‘success, but also modern dramatic art in its entirety. No 
longer will the Superior Person be able to ignore the playhouse on the 
ground that it isthe workshop of the mediocre, and haunted by ghosts 
of the Drama’s departed greatness; where genius goes for naught 
and stage-craft reigns supreme. The Superior Literary Person may 
now discover that dramatic construction is not a medley of con- 
ventional] formule, but an art or skill which may be acquired by 
close study and experience. He may now realise that although it 
cannot by itself lead to the production of great plays, yet when 
wedded to genius it may give birth to a masterpiece. This state- 
ment may seem closely akin to a truism, for most people will admit 
that a painter is not a ready-made sculptor, nor is a violinist:a born 
trombone player ; and yet one has but to recall the latest dramatic 
efforts of “brilliant men of letters” of the present day to realise 
their absolute scorn for play-writing as an art. 

And if in the future the drama be held in higher estimation, if it 
be regarded as a serious form of art, it will tend to a much desired 
elevation of the tone of dramatic criticism. Far be it from us to 
attack the general body of dramatic critics, but they themselves 
will admit, indeed some of them have already admitted it, that 
they are not as a class men of wide culture or literary genius; they 
are simply excellent work-a-day journalists, nothing more. 

But in the days to come, when the production of a new play by a 
leading dramatist shall be regarded not only as a theatrical fixture, 
but as an important event in the world of art and letters, master- 
pieces will not be dismissed in hastily scribbled paragraphs, but 
will be discussed soberly and thoughtfully by men of culture and 
intelligence. 

And so all honour to Mr. Pinero for what he has done for the 
modern drama, and again all honour to Mr. Alexander for his share 
in the work. 
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Four Character Comedians. 





rN < HE following pages must be considered in the light of a 
companion article to a paper I contributed to the Septem- 
ber number of THE THEATRE last year. As then I en- 
deavoured to estimate the pcsition and prospects on the 
stage of four of our younger “leading men,” so this 
month I propose, with the Editor’s permiasion, to discuss 
the future of four of the most promising of our younger comedians. 
I have little doubt that my selection of names will win approval. 
Most people will surely agree with me in thinking that Messrs. 
Brandon Thomas, Charles Brookfield, Nutcombe Gould and Cyril 
Maude among our rising charactor-actors are entitled to a like pre- 
eminence to that enjoyed by Messrs. Fred Terry, Lewis Waller, 
Herbert Waring and George Alexander, among our jewnes premiers. 


I—MR. BRANDON THOMAS. 

The most cultured and versatile of these four players is perhaps 
the first named gentleman. As an actor Mr. Thomas is versatile 
certainly, but he is versatile also in the number of his accomplish- 
ments. But of this clever artist’s achievements in other than his- 
trionic fields it is notformeto speak here. We have only to do with 
Mr. Thomas as an actor. The young amateur, for such he was for 
several years, obtained his first engagement in 1879 under Mr. Hare's 
management. There were two strange coincidences connected with 
his London délit. The play was “The Queen’s Shilling,” a curious 
reminder to the young actor of a six weeks’ service in the ranks, and 
the theatre was the Court, destined later to be the scene of Mr. 
Thomus’s successful management. At the end of the year the actor 
migrated with his manager to the St. James’s, and remained there filling 
comparatively unimportant parts till 1885. Anyone with a collection 
of old St. James’s programmes can fill up the details of this engage- 
ment under the Hare-Kendal management. About this time, 1885, 
(like Mr. Weedon Grossmith, I believe, a year later), Mr. Thomas 
joined Miss Rosina,Xokes for a tour in the States, and acquiring some 
little repute as a character actor, returned to England in 1886 to play 
slightly more important roles than previously. He was in the cast 
of “ Harvest,” with Mr. and Mrs. Dacre, and appeared in one or two 
other pieces. But either he did not shine very much or managers 
were very obtuse, for it was not till the production of *“ Sweet 
Lavender” in March, 1888, that he came prominently before the 
public as an actor. With his performance of Geoffrey Wedderburn, 
he at once leapt into favour as a strong and virile representative of 
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elderly men. The same year he made a further advance in his pro- 
fession by his creation of Captain Brandon in “ Dream Faces,” and 
by his clever rendering of the solicitor in “The Real Little Lord ” 
matinée performances. In April, 1890, selected by Mr. Pinero to 
play in another of his comedies, Mr. Thomas again appeared at the 
Court in company with Mr. Weedon Grossmith and sustained his 
original part in “The Cabinet Minister,” during the run of the 
piece. With practically nothing to say he made the part of the 
uncouth young Highlander, tied to his mother’s apron-strings, stand 
out as one of the most diverting features of the piece. In “The 
Volcano,” the actor had not so good a part and probably had it 
not been for Mr. George Edwardes, astutest of entrepreneurs, (who 
strangely enough brought. out Mr. Weedon Grossmith too) the latter 
gentleman’s erst colleague in “ A Pantomime Rehearsal” might still 
have remained in obscurity. But the success of “The Triple Bill” 
is now*matter of history, and it may be truthfully said that no one 
did more to secure the continued popularity of this delightful en- 
tertainment than Mr. Brandon Thomas. The original “ Edition ” 
enabled the actor to pose as a romantic young lover, a delightfully 
cynical model, and as the heavy stupid Captain in “ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal.” Playgoers know full well how admirably Mr. Thomas 
filled each part. Mr. Jope Slade indeed, on the strength of these 
performances, declared him to be a great actor, but this was perhaps 
a pardonable exaggeration. No one who saw him play “A Lan- 
cashire Sailor” can deny the dash, the genuine passion and pathos with 
which he invested the part. To “strike twelve at once,” to quote 
Mr. Archer, is one of the most difficult feats for an actor to accom- 
plish. Yet Mr. Thomas did this with rare success. The dialect was 
of course perfect’; is not our actor the one acknowledged master of 
dialect on the stage ? and the method excellent, if Mr. Thomas could 
only have suppressed a tendency to too explosive a style. Rarely 
has a first piece brought tears to the eyes of an audience as this 
play undoubtedly did. 

I don’t think Mr. Thomas has done all he can do, he has not had 
his chance yet. He seems the legitimate successor to John Clayton, 
and would probably make an excellent leading man. Perhaps to 
some he seems too old; but really Mr. Hare’s jewne premier is only 
about a year his junior. A player of such marked individuality, such 
sound intellectual gifts, and such genuine emotional power seems 
destined for serious work, and ought certainly to go in for bigger 
game. Asa character-actor Mr. Thomas has a distinguished record, 
and is aided not a little by his marvellous knack of disguising his 
features. His old gentleman in “ A Highland Legacy,” his hasty old 
father in “Sweet Lavender,” his genial old admiral in “ Faithful 
James,” his cynical Captain Brandon in “Dream Faces,” and his 
inimitably humoroas portrayal of “ Freddy Leighton’s” model—all 
these, if nothing be said of his exquisite Captain Tom Robinson, 
were sufficient 'to mark cut Mr. Brandon Thomas as a master in this 
branch of histrionics. 
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II—MR. CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 

In Mr. Charles Brookfield it were difficult to say whether we are 
dealing with an actor who has’ already arrived, or who will even- 
tually arrive. For myself I am inclined to think that the actor 
has arrived—as far as he ever will get. He strikes me as one of 
those heroic souls “of whom the world is not worthy.” Cer- 
tainly no man has suffered more from popular indifference. Of this 
comedian, we may indeed use the phrase dear to “our Oscar,” and say 
that in playgoers’ estimation he is ‘a man of no importance.” Not 
that Mr. Brookfield has at any time suffered from lack of apprecia- 
tion. A scanty, if select, band of admirers has ever followed his 
fortunes with unwavering interest, and at least two critics of emi- 
nence—Mr. Walter Pollock and Mr. Charles H. E. Brookfield—have 
an implicit belief in the greatness of our subject’s art. 

But even Mr. Brookfield’s warmest admirers must admit that 
he has failed to fulfil expectations. He seems now almost to have 
settled down into an “old stager,” and the rumours current three 
years ago about his taking a theatre seem ridiculous in the cold 
light of present facts. New men have sprung up—Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith and Mr. Cyril Maude, actors with a future—and Mr. 
Brookfield seems “left.” The fact is that as a character-actor 
this comedian is “as one born out of due time.” He has had 
the misfortune to be the junior of Mr. Cecil and Mr. Hare, and 
the contemporary of Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Tree. He does 
not possess Mr. Hare’s firm, clear-cut, incisive style, and he 
lacks Mr. Cecil’s polish and knack of disguising his voice. He 
has a wider range of character than Mr. Mackintosh, but the latter 
actor surpasses him in elaboration of detail and in cleverness of 
make-up. Truth to say, Mr. Brookfield’s art most resembles that of 
Mr. Tree. In short, Mr. Brookfield is essentially an eccentric 
comedian, often merely a low comedian, posturing in high comedy. 

At the Haymarket under the Bancrofts and Mr. Tree the actor 
generally caricatured his rdles. In those early days he treated 

character-painting as easy work—an art to be accomplished by a 
grotesque make-up, an eccentric garb, and an obtrusive manner. His 
Baron Stein was composed on this principle. Of course ro self- 
respecting actor can hope to vitalise Sardou’s Anglicised puppets ; 
though Mr. Brookfield has essayed this hopeless task in “ Peril,” 
“Diplomacy,” and “Mayfair”; the Penguins, the Sieins, and 
the Grauftons of the stage are quite too impossible. But this 
hardly excuses Mr. Brookfield’s exaggerated performance, which 
was almost as absurd as his rendering of the heroine’s father 
in “ Partners.” His Algernon Bellairs was screamingly funny, but 
as impossible in real life as his amorous old Mr. Bunbury in 
“Godpapa.” With a passing reference to some excellent little 
thumb-nail sketches—Sir George Muddle in “ Husband and Wife,” 
the Irish Colonel in “The Grey Mare,” Menteith in “ Beau 
Austin” and David in “The Rivals’—I will pass on to some of 
Mr. Brookfield’s more noteworthy comedy performances. His Sam 
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Gerridge in ** Caste” is the ablest and most observant piece of acting 
he has given us—a performance deemed admirable even by those 
who swear by Mr. Hare’srendering. In Sir Charles Young’s famous 
drama Mr. Brookfield had another ré/e in which he was inimitable. 
As the amateur detective in ‘“ Jim the Penman,” he has never been 
surpassed. We have seen many Penmen and many Mrs. Ralstons— 
there is only one Captain Redwood. Equally convincing in its way 
was Mr. Brookfield’s rendering of another “quiet” part—that of 
General Morakoff in “ The Red Lamp.” But this clever comedian 
has never done better work than in “Jane.” His William remains 
a perfect masterpiece, perhaps rather too suggestive of a scout, but 
otherwise quite faultless, free from the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. 

Of two cf his most recent performances I have little space to 
speak. If praise be due to an actor for cleverly caricaturing a type 
he, as author, has the sole merit of discovering, then must this 
comedian be awarded due credit for his Bertie Twyford. But if re- 
cogpisable truth to nature bean essential of the actor’s or author’s art, 
then Mr. Brookfield’s epicene anemic monster must be pronounced 
of as little worth as his Saveluy Joe in his latest curtain-raiser. It 
is but fair to say, however, that in “The Burglar and the Judge” 
the actor was often brilliant, even when the author was mosi un- 
convincing. 

Our actor would be something more than a mere comedian. 
Every player has his weakness, and Mr. Brookfield’s betrays itself in a 
curious way. Like Mr. Giddens and Mr. Tree, he aspires to the 
serious, the romantic, and the sentimental, and like the former he 
fails to give satisfaction in these ambitious ventures. Of the assist- 
ance lent the Haymarket manager by his colleague in the pro- 
duction of jfin-de-siécle romance the less said the better. Messrs. 
Tree and Brookfield’s styles were found to harmonise only too well, 
and the results were two very welcome departures in theatrical 
impersonation. Mr. Tree starred in adual 7élce, while Mr. Bancroft 
was fain to appear as “ The Spirit of Fair Arbitration.” Of a truth, 
dashing libertines revengeful men-servants and sentimental musical 
composers are as alien to our actor’s methodsand temperament as are 
French philosophers, scheming villains or medieval kings. The 
John Ruddocks, the Six Charles Pomanders, the Louis X1.s, and the 
Marshalls of our stage are for serious actors, not for Mr. Brookfield 
or for actors of his calibre. 


III—MR. NUTCOMBE GOULD. 

Now we come to Mr. Nuicombe Gould—a comedian whose 
methods and career afford a most striking contrast to those of Mr. 
Brookfield. On the actor’s early performances there seems little 
reason to dwell. It was not till the production of Mr. Gilbert’s last 
serious play at the St. James’s that he scored a really big success in 
London. “Brantingham Hall” fixed Mr. Gould’s.emploi. In Lord 
Saxmundham the talented actor gave us the first portrait in hisfamous 
gallery of aristocratic old men. A brief appearance in “ The Panel 
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Picture” followed in March, 1889, and after this eight nights’ en- 
gagement, Mr. Gould’s services were called into requisition only 
for matinées till the end of the year. In Febuary, 1890, the actor 
commenced his very remunerative engagement with Mr. Alexander. 
This was the turning point in his career. Strangely enough, though, 
the best acting he gave in the early part of this engagement was done 
at the Haymarket, when he was leased to Mr. Tree for the revival of 
“Comedy and Tragedy.” His Duc D’Orleans—a remarkably able 
piece of work, modelled somewhat on Scarpia lines—was indeed the 
only praiseworthy feature in the performance. At the Avenue later 
in the year two of his impersonations merit attention. He was 
quite satisfactory as Vaillant in “The Struggle for Life,” while in 
* Sunlight and Shadow ” his Dr. Latimer was really a first-rate per- 
formance. The actor eventually made of this an admirably mellow 
and delightful piece of work. Surely I need not speak of Mr. 
Gould’s achievements at the St. James’s: his old men in “ Lord 
Anerley ” and “ Forgiveness,” and his brilliant Lord Darlington will 
be fresh in the memory of every reader. 

If I were asked what was the most noticeable feature of Mr. 
Gould’s art I should be inclined to say that it consisted in the air of 
good breeding with which he invests all his impersonations. Like 
all the St. James’s players, Mr. Gould has just that cachet of ease 
and social distinction that Mr. Waller, Mr. Reeves Smith, and many 
of our younger players so lamentably lack. His forte has generally 
been held to be the delineation of sprightly, well-dressed, middle- 
aged gentlemen, and in theinterpretation of pathetic old men. Ifthe 
actor had but a little firmer touch he might almost claim to rival Mr. 
Hare in certain of his studies. No actor individualises and differ- 
entiates his sketches better than Mr. Gould does. In “ Sunlight and 
Shadow,” “ Man and Woman,” and “ The Idler,” his performances 
were relieved by many delicate artistic touches, and one at least of 
his elderly studies was a truly memorable performance. The actor’s 
superb rendering of the old baronet in “ Forgiveness” was a very 
touching and pathetic piece of work. 

But Mr. Gould has proved that he is something more than a 
player of old men, something better than a mere character-actor. 
His acting in “ Lady Windermere’s Fan” and in “ The Idler” has 
shown that he is entitled to rank very high indeed as a leading man. 
His Lord Darlington proved on better acquaintance a really clever 
and convincing performance. The charm, the geniality, the 
wittiness, the high-breeding, and the underlying seriousness of the 
man were brilliantly limned. Not even Mr. Tree could have done 
more for the earlier scenes than Mr. Nutcombe Gould, while even in 
his avowal of passion the actor proved successful. His love scene 
with Miss Winifred Emery was played with agreeable dignity, 
adroitness, and restraint. Frankly, I don’t think that Mr. Gould’s 
share in the success of “ The Fan” has ever been fully recognised. 
During the last provincial tour of the St. James’s company this 
refined comedian was assigned the role of Sir John Harding in 
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“The Idler.” Strangely enough Mr. Gould achieved a considerable 
success in the part. He assigned the character a more sinister inter- 
pretation than its original impersonator allotted to the part. True, 
the actor’s passion is still somewhat to seek. Mr. Gould cannot always 
give it due expression, still his new réle was very well characterised 
and very effectively dressed. In discarding Mr. Waring’s favourite 
reefer suit for a more distinctly House of Commons get-up, Hard- 
ing’s new interpreter had a very happy inspiration. 


1IV.—MR. CYRIL MAUDE. 

The announcement that a gentleman so distinguished in literary 
and artistic circles as Mr. Comyns Carr is to manage a theatre of 
his own in the autumn is a very gratifying circumstance. There is 
no reason why 'a house so conducted should not succeed, always 
providing that the dramatic pabulum afforded is good. 

Still, it must be confessed that if a manager is to fill the Comedy 
he must have an exceptionally good programme. Pure comedy, it 
is said, will be Mr. Carr’s staple attraction in his new venture, and no 
doubt pure comedy, if Mr. Carr can write it, or get say Mr. Barrie to 
do it for him, might be made to pay in London, even at the Panton 
Street House. 

But if Mr. Carr is to found at this theatre a kind of English 
edition of Daly’s he will need to be very circumspect in the 
choice of his plays and players. Great comedy actresses like Miss 
Ada Rehan or Mrs. Kendal are not picked up every day in the week, 
and though I have a thorough belief in Miss Winifred Emery’s 
comedy powers—who that has seen her as Lady Teazle, Miss Tomboy, 
or Cynthia Greenslade can help it?—I very much doubt whether 
this charming young lady has the physical power to pull through a 
weak piece. And whoisto be Mr. Carr’s leading man ? forevencomedy 
requires such a person. Who is to be Mr. Carr’s substitute for Mr. 
John Drew? I suppose Mr. Cyril Maude. This hardly seems a wise 
policy, but I suppose our latest manager knows his own business. 
If Mr. Maude can occupy the position Mr. Carr seems to intend him 
to fill, he will have giveh an astounding proof of hisability. Yes, an 
astounding proof, for although this clever comedian has afforded 
playgoers countless examples of his versatility, success in such an 
absolutely new departure would go far to prove Mr. Maude’s posses- 
sion of genius for his profession. 

In the three last serious dramas in which he has been seen, Mr. 
Maude has deservediy played the chief comedian’s part. As the old 
diplomatist in the “ Queen of Manoa,” as the hard-headed Scotch man 
of business in “Agatha Tylden,” as the friend of the family in 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” this last part recalling several of 
Coquelin’s rd/es in the Dumasian preachments—this delightful actor 
has given us three masterly pieces of comedy. At length assigned 
parts worthy of his ability, he has been seen to fullestadvantage. At 
the present.time he may claim to rank as second only to Mr. Hare in 
the list of our leading comedians. I am not forgetting another distin- 
guished actor ; but the ex-manager of the Court must perforce yield 
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the palm to his younger rival. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s methods are not 
very startling even when least conventional. 

Truth to tell this very promising young actor may now be said to be 
in the position Mr. Tree occupied in 1886. He has played in comedy, 
in farce, in modern drama, and in old comedy, and everywhere with 
success. He hag given us three or four remarkable performances, 
and thoughtful playgoers are waiting to see what so ingenious and 
clever a comedian will do, and when he means to take the inevitable 
leap for fame. 

It was under Mr. Thomas Thorne’s auspices at the Vaudeville 
that Mr. Cyril Maude gained his first experience. Poor Mr. Thorne ! 
What an “eclipse of the gaiety ” of theatrical London his retirement 
from management was! The spectacle of this stolid, tame, same, 
second-rate comedian, with his heroic efforts at versatility, desperately 
striving to maintain the rank of a prominent West End manager 
‘was 2, source of constant merriment to the bitterly inclined. Still 
much may be forgiven a man who developed the talent of Miss 
Kate Rorke and Miss Winifred Emery. Mr. Thorne had a rare 
knack of unearthing talent. The pity was that he afforded Mr. 
Maude such inadequate chances. The latter’s earliest successes were 
won in the Buchanan plays. As Lord Fellamar in “Joseph's 
Sweetheart” the young comedian gave us a very telling sketch 
after Hogarth, and followed this, early in 1889, by an exquisitely 
finished rendering of Charles Farlow in “ That Doctor Cupid.” Why 
a very distressing physical infirmity like stammering should, how- 
ever, be deemed fair game for the stage caricaturist, I don’t know. 
But certainly the cleverness of Mr. Maude’s acting went far to atone 
for the offensiveness of the sketch. 

At a Vaudeville matinée during the same year the actor added very 
considerably to his reputation. I didn’t see “ Angelina,” and so can 
only refer readers to Mr. Howard’s excellent notice of the piece in 
bis “ Dramatic Notes.” The part seems to have been one very similar 
to another role in which Mr. Maude has gained great success—that of 
Juxon. Prall in “ Judah.” . With a word of praise for his rendering 
of a dude in that distressing production, “ The Old Home,” I pass on 
to notice one of Mr. Maude’s ablest pieces of work. As the polished 
cad Philip O'Mara, the actor was astonishingly good. A part 
similar to the one Mr. Tree magnifies into such importance in Mr. 
Wilde's new play, was treated by Mr. Maude with wonderful skill, and 
endowed with marvellous reality. Ifthe actor gets the chance he 
should revive “ Man and the Woman.” Itisinsuch parts as O'Mara 

that Mr. Maude excels. He showed this in ‘“ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” 
he manifested it clearly in “ Man and the Woman,” and proved it 
triumphantly in “ Handfast.” In ail these pieces the actor was 
vulgarity—in the Ruskinian sense—incarnate. You remember the 
‘*bounder” he realised for us in “ Meadow Sweet.” What a con- 
vincing creation his sketch of the caddish City clerk was in this 
piece! Every tone and every accent were admirably characteristic 
of the young man who felt bound to apologise for his father and 
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sister. There wae. character ever in the turning up of the trousers. 
Indeed, the peculiarity of Mr. Maude’s art is its astounding naturalism. 
Take his Austin Woodville in “ Handfast.” If absolute fidelity to 
nature, aided by the most artistic and characteristic touches, can make 
a performance great, then must Mr. Maude’sacting in Mr. Hamilton’s 
play be styled great. It was certainly the most powerful and con- 
vincing picture of-skunkish cowardice I remember to have seen. 
But it matters little what kind of part the actor plays. His keen 
observation and elaborate art always serve to render the character 
attractive. 

It is a strange fate that compels Mr. Maude so often to play 
the part of evil genius to his wife. He abducted her in “ Joseph’s 
Sweetheart,” he was.a miserly old man who wanted to marry 
her in “Clarissa,” he tried to defame her character in “The . 

- Crusaders,” he endeavoured to murder her husband in “ Handfast,” 
and he was her false lover in “ The School for Scandal.” Speaking 
of Sheridan’s comedy, I can’t say that I thought Mr. Maude made a 
particularly successful Joseph Surface. He was far too able an actor 
to fail in the part, but he was hardly a plausible enough lover. In 
truth the part requires a serious actor rather than a comedian. Mr. 
John Clayton, I believe, played the vé/e on novel lines, made Joseph 
as well dressed and handsome as his brother, and assigned the part a 
semi-romantic air. The pity is that this fine actor’s rendering of the 
part has not become the traditional one. Mr. Maude lacks the 
physique necessary for such a reading of Joseph. In fact the only 
actor who would do justice to the part seems to be Mr. Alexander. 
He has just the insinuating devilry, can assume just the priggish 
hypocritical manner the vole requires. Mr. Alexander’s rendering 
of Joseph Surface should be a memorable one ! 

What need is there to speak of Mr. Maude’s old men impersonations 
or of his cameos in old comedy portraiture? What a wonderful sketch 
of decrepit old age he gave in “Clarissa”! Mr. Solmes seemed ab- 
solutely to have one foot already in the grave. Think of his sprucely 
dressed Dukeof Mayfair in “ The Fringe of Society,” with his frank 
cynicism and openly avowed immorality. Mr. Maude’s portrait of 
the old rascal who “liked entertainments where they took everything 
off,” was a perfect gem of acting paralleled only by Mr. Hare’s Lord 
Dangars. Time fails me to speak of the actor’s delightful minia- 
tures in “London Assurance” and “The School for Scandal.” 
These Criterion performances may be said to have simply set the seal 
on Mr. Maude’s already established reputation. 


W. A. Lewis BETTANY. 
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tin seilemoriam. 


kT a period when so many young persons of both sexes, 
innocent of every artistic requisite natural or acquired, 
are permitted, by some occult influence, to air their in- 
eptitude on the Metropolitan stage, it may not be amiss 
to take a retrospective view of the “rough brake” 
through which an eminent actor of the old school had to 
pass before he ventured to claim the suffrages of the London public. 

Thomas Higgie made his first appearance on the stage of life eighty- 
five years ago, seventy of which have elapsed since he commenced 
his artistic career. ; 

At that time every English theatre had its répertoire of stan- 
dard works, comprising tragedy, comedy, melodrama, ballad opera, 
pantomime, farce, and certain burlettas, such as “ Midas,” “Tom 
Thumb,” Bombastes Furioso, etc. Obviously the adequate rendi- 
tion of works of so wide a scope rendered a troupe of competent 
comedians absolutely indispensable even for the humblest theatre. 
The old managers were terrible martinets, hence any person presum- 
ing to engage for a specific range of characters and discovered to be- 
ignorant of the “ business ” or imperfect in the text, was regarded as. 
an impostor, and summarily dismissed. Under these circumstances,. 
the stage-struck aspirant was, of necessity, driven to the strolling 
manager of the barn, or fit up, where he obtained at least a know-. 
ledge of the text and such rough and ready practice as, after repeated. 
failure, qualified him to take a subordinate position in some small 
but ‘respectable theatre, under a responsible stage manager. The- 
next step was towards the great provincial centres. Having 
succeeded in passing the audience at Bath, York, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, or Glasgow, he became eligible for a London engage- 
ment. 

I here propose to show, as well as brevity permits, how the subject 
of this sketch passed through this trying ordeal and emerged 
triumphant. Although of Scottish descent, Mr. Higgie was a Cockney, 
born in Berners Street, Oxford Street. Intended for the legal pro- 
fession, “he penned a stanza when he should engross,” became 
stage-struck while yet a lad of fifteen, and after a succession of amateur 
performances at the Sans Souci, in Leicester Square, and elsewhere, 
he obtained an engagement from an agent who frequented “The 
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Harp,” Kean’s favourite hostelrie, which still exists opposite the pit 
door of Old Drury. 

It was the epoch of romance. Kean was at the height of his glory ; 
it was notorious that he had drudged barefoot and starving from 
town to town, hence the youth of his generation thought it the proper 
thing to tread in his footsteps. Higgie didn’t quite see the matter 
from this point of view, and, thanks to the kindness of a doting mother, 
he took coach at the “ Golden Cross” to join a company under the 
management of Mr. Coppin (a famous stroller of the period) at 
Southwold, in Suffolk, where a life-long intimacy with Creswick 
commenced. 

When Higgie and Creswick (or Master Collins, as he called him- 
self then) arrived, they found “Old Copp,” Master George (his 
son), and the other members of the company hard at work rigging 
out the scenery and white-washing an old dismantled barn. The 
new comers were called upon to bear a hand by carrying in some 
deal planks and fitting them on barrels for the pit seats. Higgie was 
nothing loth, but the tragedian of the future declined. “I am the 
Jeading man!” quoth he with dignity. “Certainly,” laughed 
‘Higgie, “and being so it is your duty to take hold of the end of this 


‘twelve foot plank and Jead the way into the pit.” 


The management was of the most primitive character, and both 
tragedian and comedian were called upon to assist in getting in the 
properties, delivering the play-bills, etc. Creswick had a soul above 
bill-sticking, and as, moreover, “ The Ghost ” didn’t walk regularly, 
he resigned his engagement, leaving Higgie to play high, low, Jack and 


game for the remainder of the season. It didn’t last long though, for 


the company “ waxed smaller by degrees and beautifully less,” till 


at length a mere handful remained. Everyone had to put both 


shoulders to the wheel ; even “Old Copp,” who was the leader of 
the orchestra, and who detested acting, was compelled to act Dyrkile, 
the villain, in Fitzball’s drama, “‘ The Innkeeper of Abberville,” for 
Higgie’s benefit. Mr. Durkile has to die to an agitato accompani- 
iment, so the old gentleman took the precaution to place his fiddle 
behind the prompt wing prior to the commencement of the scene. 
When the critical moment arrived, he fell with his head and 
shoulders behind the scene, while his feet and legs remained en 
evidence, and, seizing the fiddle, began to play his own requiem. 
Master George was to have lowered the curtain on the final tableau, 
but had forgotten all about it, and was engrossed in a cock-fight out- 
side. When “Old Copp” had played his last note and given his 
last kick he whispered, “ Now George, let go the painter!” Finding 
no response he growled, “I can’t lie here dying all night.” Then the 
dead Dyrkile came to life, and vowing'vengeance on young hopeful, 
stalked off amidst yells of laughter, and lowered the curtain himself. 

By the way, I may here remark that the “ young hopeful” of the 
Southwold Strollers ultimately became the pioneer, and is now the 
father, of the Australian stage. Yes! Master George of that ilk, has 
developed into the Right Honourable George Coppin, for many years 
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member of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, and at this pre- 
sent writing is not only Managing Director of the Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne, but Chairman of the Commercial Bank of Australia, 
which has passed through so terrible an ordeal during the recent 
commercial crisis in the Colonies. 

From Southwold, Higgie went to the Northampton circuit, then 
under the management of Mr. Jackman; and thence to the Wor- 
cester circuit with Mr. Bennett, each move being a step higher, 
*‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and the trials through which he had 
passed now stocd him in such good stead, that the raw unfledged 
recruit was transformed into an excellent and accomplished 
comedian. 

It was at this period that a distinguished actress, impressed with 
his zeal and ability, recommended him to Frank Vining, then about 
to open the Brighton Theatre in conjunction with a certain Mr. Pugh, 
who prided himself on being dental surgeon to George IV., then 
located at the Pavilion. Evidently the Royal rake must have had a 
bad time with his teeth in those days, for Mr. Pugh’s invariable 
salutation when he turned up at the weekly treasury was “ Good 
morning, ladies and gentleman, good morning! I hope you’ve got 
through your business as deftly as I’ve got through mine. As loyal 
subjects, you will, I am stire, be delighted to learn that His Majesty 
has just been safely delivered of another——tooth ! I performed the 
operation myself. In the language of the bard I may say, ‘ Alone I 
did it.’” 

During this season Higgie came in contact with Charles Young, 
Charles Kemble, Miss O’Neil, Lucius Junius Booth, Liston, Farren, 
Dowton, Macready and Edmund Kean, then approaching the end of 
his meteoric career. Having frequently seen him at Old Drury, the 
young comedian was terribly nervous at the thought of encountering 
the great little man, especially as at that time he never came to re- 
hearsal—that part of the business being delegated to his secretary, 
Mr. John Leigh. Finding himself cast for Wilford (“ Iron Chest ”) on 
the opening night, Higgie very properly declined to play the part 
unless he could rehearse it with Kean himself, who invited him to 
the hotel, received him most graciously and coached him up in 
the “business.” The result was so much to the tragedian’s 
satisfaction that after the play he invited his young colleague 
to supper, and during the remainder of his visit treated him with the 
utmost courtesy and kindness. 

It was soon afterwards that the wayward genius died, and Higgie, 
with many other country actors, made his way to Richmond to follow 
the great actor to his untimely grave. 

From Brighton, Higgie moved to the Nottingham circuit, then 
under the management of the eccentric Manley ; from there he went 
to Penley at Newcastle-on-Tyne and Windsor ; to Malone Raymond 
at Liverpool ; and thence to the New Theatre at Leicester, and to 
Birmingham, under the management of “ Jimmy ” Munro, of amazing 
memory, who was said to be able to study a page of the Z%mes in one 
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reading, and of Mr. Mercer Simpson, father of my friend, young 
Mercer, proprietor of the Old Theatre, Birmingham, and the new one 
in St. Martin’s Lane. From Birmingham Higgie migrated to York, 
then under the management of Gentleman Hooper. 

The Great Northern circuit was at that time famous for the excel- 
lence of its company. Besides Hooper and his wife, both excellent 
comedians, the company comprised Mude, the tragedian from Drury 
dane, Dion Boucicault (then Lee Morton), Leigh Murray, Compton, 
Chippendale, H. T. Craven (the dramatist), Bob Roxby, and other 
distinguished actors. Higgie occupied a very prominent position 
among this excellent troupe of comedians. From York he returned 
to Birmingham. 

Having passed through this prolonged probation, he at length 
tucceeded in obtaining a London engagement, and joined Mr. 
Maddox at the opening of the Princess’s Theatre. Here he remained 
till the commencement of the memorable management of Phelps and 
Greenwood at Sadler’s Wells, where he was engaged as principal 
light comedian. 

Strictly speaking, he was an eccentric comedian, a line of charac- 
ter for which Loth nature and art had provided him with plentiful 
endowments. 

In person he was tall and slender, face oval, nose pronouncedly 
aquiline, eyes brown and piercing, features mobile and expressive, 
voice musical yet incisive, manner animated and—if so anomalous a 
description may be permitted—sententiously vivacious. I have seen 
him play Mercutio and Cassio with elegance and vigour, but his 
Jack Absolute was an old-fashioned young gentleman. His Flutter 
was delightful, but his Doricourt detestable. He was the best of 
Backbites, and the worst of Charles Surfaces. 1 recall with pleasure 
two delectable performances of his in melodrama—the one a certain 
Harry Markwell, a kind of modernised Mercutio in “The Rake’s 
Progress” of Leman Rede ; and one Warner, a dissipated scoundrel, 
in “Fifteen Years of a Gambler's Life.” It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a better Sir Frederick Blount, Lord Tinsel, or Osrick. This 
latter impersonation will be remembered by old playgoers in con- 
nection with Fechter’s “ Hamlet,” which Higgie produced at the 
Princess’s. His Manitalini was inimitable, his Chateau Renaud 
stylish and quite fin de siécle. His Jeremy Diddler was full of life, 
whim and vivacity, while his Robert}Macaire, to my thinking (and 
I have seen them all, from the great Frederick to James Browne, 
Sydney Davis, and Henry Irving) held its own beside the best. 
Whatever he attempted was accomplished with the ease, grace and 
precision which comes from observation, culture and experience, but 
candour constrains me to say that when the exigencies of the 
theatre forced him into some tragic or romantic characters, although 
he compelled respect, he never excited admiration. 

As a stage-manager, I have heard Augustus Harris, the elder, and 
Charles Mathews both maintain that Higgie was one of the best of his 
time. He was also a prolific and skilful dramatist, and author of up- 
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wards of ahundred plays and pantomimes. Alihough many of his 
pieces were acted hundreds of nights, he never received half as much 
for the whole of his works asa dramatist of to-day receives fora single 
piece at a West End theatre. His * Laid up in Port,” “ Black Anna’s 
Bower "and “The Jew of Constantine” all rattling, transpontine 
dramas, were quite equal to their offspring to-day at our principal 
theatres. An amusing little comedy-drama of his, called “‘ The House 
Dog,” which I remember to have seen George Forman act at the 
“‘Vic.,” was stolen, translated into French and German, and has been a 
stock piece in the Continental theatres for the past twenty years. A 
sprightly duodrame of his called “A Devilish Good Joke” was 
enacted for an entire season at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
but he never received so much as “thank you” from the manage- 
ment. 

To return, however, to his career in town. When he left Phelps 
and Greenwood he became stage-manager to Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris at the Lyceum. Upon their retirement he managed 
the Victoria for some years for Mr. Osbaldiston, and at his death 
fulfilled the same functions for Miss Vincent till she, too, died. He 
then became stage-manager to Augustus Harris the elder, with whom 
he remained during the whole of his career at the Princess’s and 
Covent Garden. Subsequently he migrated to the Surrey, where he 
occupied the same position with his old comrade Creswick, till he 
transferred his services to E. T. Smith at Astley’s. 

Ultimately he became my stage-manager at Liverpool, and “thereby 
hangsa tale.” We had only a fortnight in which to get up our panto- 
mime. At the eleventh hour our ballet master failed us, but at the 
instigation of Higgie, our harlequin (Mr. E. W. Royce) got up our 
dances to the admiration of everybody. Our chorus master left us in 
the lurch, but again at the instigation of Higgie,our prima donna (Miss 
Marian Taylor) came to the rescue, and pulled us through splendidly. 
Tocrown all, at the last moment our drunken property man struck, and 
his drunken subs followed suit ; again the indomitable Higgie rose 
to the occasion. “I have never been licked in my life, sir,” said he 
*and I don’t mean to be licked now! nosir! damme,no!” With 
that he placed a couple of stalwart policemen at the stage door, 
subsidised half-a-dozen intelligent supers to assist, then he stripped 
to his shirt sleeves, so did I; he mounted guard at one side of the 
stage, I at the other, and the pantomime went without a hitch; in 
fact it beat the record, and was played right up to Easter. 

Having other theatres elsewhere, I was seldom in Liverpool, hence 
Higgie was left “ monarch of all he surveyed.” During my absence 
his most intimate acquaintance was a young actor whom he had 
previously met during the run of “Ivy Hall” at the Princess's. 
This gentleman was at the Prince of Wales’s with the late Mr. 
Henderson, who did not appreciate his ability at its proper worth. 
Higgie, however, stoutly maintained that his young friend needed 
only time and opportunity to become a great actor, and Higgie was 
tight, for his young friend was Henry Irving. 
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One of Higgie’s pet hobbies was agriculture, hence I was not 
surprised to learn that soon after he quitted Liverpool he had 
bought a farm in the vicinity of the New Forest, and, like another 
Cincinnatus, devoted himself to the cultivation of cabbages. After 
all kinds of experiments with guano, phosphates, nitrates, and new- 
fangled agricultural implements, he found that every vegetable he 
raised cost him twice as much as it would have cost at Covent 
Garden Market. Then at nightfall, when he tried to lose himself in 
some abstruse scientific work, or when his bucolic friends dis- 
coursed at the club of the price of wheat, cattle, mangold wurzel, 
and the rest of it, the old time came back to him with a vengeance. 
He smelt the orange peel, saw the glare of the footlights, heard the 
tuning of instruments, the roar of the full-throated pit, and after a 
severe struggle ’twixt duty and inclination he returned to his native 
village. 

During my tenure of the Queen’s Theatre we renewed our old 
intimacy, which continued till the end. 

As an object lesson for some of those airy young gentlemen who 
without a tithe of the industry or a scintillation of the ability of this 
accomplished actor succeed in obtaining salaries twice or thrice as 
large as he ever received, and yet perpetually exploit themselves to 
the honor and glory of their cloth in the Court of Bankruptcy, I 
may mention that he never received a salary of more than £10 a 
week, yet ere he reached the meridian of life he had by thrift and 
economy amassed a modest competence, which enabled him to retire 
and enjoy the oliwm cum dig. at his cosy villa at Balham. His 
declining years were saddened by the loss of one of the best of 
wives, but with characteristic philosophy he accepted the inevitable. 
He had passed through all the “ ologies and all the isms,” with the 
result that he frankly admitted he knew nothing of the great mysteries 
of life, death, time and eternity. On the verge of “the great for- 
ever” he was content to— 


“ Find tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ;” 


that is, in everything but the Radicals and the G.O.M. A rabid 
Conservative, he distrusted the “swinish multitude” and 
abhorred the very name of the greatest of living Englishmen. We 
never met without breaking a lance on this subject, except indeed 
upon one memorable occasion—my birthday, January Ist, 1892, when 
he called upon me with a New Year’s gift. It was a massive gold 
ring, presented by Edmund Kean to Oxberry seventy six years ago. 
The inner circle contains a double posy. The first inscription runs 
thus—“ From Edmund Kean to W. Oxberry, October 17th, 1817, 
“ With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ;” the other, “ From 
T. H. to J. C., New Year’s Day, 1892, “ With many happy returns of 
theday.” “I meant to have left it to you in my will,” said he, “ but 
‘Tis better as it is,’ as Othello says.” 

Barely three months ago we collided against each other in the crowd 
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in front of the Mansion House. After adjourning to Simpson’s for 
lunch, I took him to an office in Mansion House Chambers to inspect 
certain specimens of ore taken from some property in which I am 
interested at the Tasmanian Silver Fields. There was an expert 
present, and it was interesting to note his appreciation of the 
unerring accuracy with which the old man described the component 
parts of the various specimens, and appraised their value. 

For some years past we had been accustomed to make a little 
party to see a morning performance of the pantomime at Drury 
Lane (in which he took as keen a delight as a boy home for the 
holidays), and to dine tcgether afterwards. 

On Wednesday, March 22nd, he was to have accompanied us as 
usual, but on the previous night came the following telegram :— 


“DEAR JOHN,—In bed since Friday last ; chill, prostrate, quite exhausted. 
When better (if ever) will be down to see you. God bless you both.” 


In defiance of medical advice, he persisted in leaving his bed to 
write these lines. They were the last he ever wrote. Having a 
presentiment of evil, I rushed down to Balham, where I arrived 
barely in time to say good-bye. At half-past two the next morning 
my dear old friend passed peacefully away, and on the following 
Monday we laid him beside the wife he had loved so well. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 
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Actors of the Age: 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 





II.—THE MEN AT THE HELM. 








re AST month I dealt with some of the actors and actresses 
~ of the past generation—the generation to which, for 
example, Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. Stirling belong, artistically, 
although happily they are still dwelling in our midst. 
J This month [ propose to say something abont the men 

who are now in the forefront of the dramatic battle—the 
men who are indisputably at the head of their profession,and by whom 
not only the present, but, for some time, the future, of the stage in 
England is certain to be mainly dominated. From this class, I omit, 
in the meantime, the comedians pure and simple, such as Mr. Tocle 
and Mr. Hare, of whom I shall have something to say by-and-bye. 
Here we will confine ourselves to the players of “leading ” parts— 
the “leading men,” as they are technically called, who occupy the 
highest reaches of their art. 

And first and foremost, of course, comes Mr. Irving, who maintains 
with ease the premier position which he seized more than twenty 
years ago and has held against all comers ever since. He did not 
secure that place without a struggle. I remember, in my own case, 
that I could not accept his Hamlet all at once. 1t so happened 
that I came to it fresh from the Hamlet of Salvini, and I found my 
enjoyment of it much obscured by the peculiarities of tone, gesture, 
and locomotion by which it was then disfigured. But I must take 
to myself the credit of having recognised from the beginning the 
chief excellences of the impersonation. ‘ He has a conception of his 
own,” I wrote, “and certainly succeeds in putting it before the 
spectator with wonderful vividness. And not only has he this close 
grip of the character, but in certain passages he produces effects which 
are singularly original and striking.” i then went on to devote 
a newspaper column to expounding the main merits of the perform- 
ance. I recollect that, on this occasion, the part of the King was 
played by Mr. Pinero, and that of Osric by Mr. Carton. Little did 
any of us then dream that the one was destined to produce “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and the other to be the author of “ Liberty 
Hall!” After “ Hamlet ” (in this instance) came “ Charles [.,” and 
by that I was wholly subjugated.* The aforesaid peculiarities had 








*Mr. Pinero played Lord Huntly in this piece. 
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almost wholly disappeared, and in their stead were a dignity and 
a restraint which took me captive. “From beginning to end,” I 
wrote, “his acting was masterly—consummate. Everything was 
realised—not only the dignity, but the domestic tenderness, the 
state-craft, and the patriotism.” These sentences were penned 
seventeen years ago, and I may be pardoned for priding myself 
upon the fact that I was among the first to surrender to Mr. Irving’s 
originality and charm. It was at this time, or thereabouts, that the 
country was flooded with copies of a little pamphlet called ** The 
Fashionable Tragedian,” in which Mr. Irving, as an actor, was held 
up to reprobation and to ridicule. It has since come to light that 
the brochure was the work, so far as the letterpress was concerned, of 
Mr. William Archer and Mr. Robert W. Lowe. Mr. Archer was at 
that period a young man of twenty-one, and the value of his opinion 
at that age may be conceived. He has virtually apologised for the 
juvenile indiscretion ; but no apology, I believe, has ever been 
tendered by the artist, also presumavly a young man, by whose 
caricatures of Mr. Irving the pamphlet was “illustrated.” On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that“ The Fashionable Tragedian ” 
did something towards founding Mr. Irving’s popularity—so mani- 
festly exaggerated were the drawings, and so obviously one-sided 
and unfair were the “criticisms” with which they were associated. 

Of the other actor-managers of to-day, I made play-going acquain- 
tance first with Mr. Kendal, who was then a member of the 
Buckstone company. The present generation, which knows him best 
as Philippe Derblay in * The Ironmaster” and in similarly serious 
parts, has no idea how delightful he used to be as the jeune 
premier of comedy, both old and new. Handsome and well- 
made, he had a gaiety which was agreeable and infectious. I 
am thinking especially of his Charles Surface and his Capiain 
Absolute, which are, without exception, the best I ever saw. Mr. 
Coghlan’s Surface is a finished piece of work, but it never had the 
spontaneity of Mr. Kendal’s, while in the younger Absolute Mr. 
Kendal was unrivalled. The scenes between him and the Mrs. 
Malaprop of Mrs. Chippendale were genuinely joyous. Excellent was 
his Orlandv ; admirable, by-and-bye, was his Captain B eauclere in 
“Diplomacy.” Of late years he has developed an unquestionable 
capacity for stronger, even for pathetic, work. I was much im- 
pressed, the other day, by the simplicity and sincerity of his Hugh 
Trevor in“ All for Her,” which he and Mrs. Kendal revived in the 
country before taking it to America. Mr. Kendal’s ability as a 
serious actor has, I think, been under-rated ; but it is as a comedian, 
nevertheless, that he is most notable. His Captain Crichton in 
‘Impulse ” cannot be bettered ; it would be difficult to better his 
Colonel Blake in “A Scrap of Paper.” His visit to the States, and 
his reception there, have given him a confidence in his powers 
which he seemed not to possess before. But I, who can remember 
him as he was when almost a beginner, have always regarded him 
as a light comedian of the first order, well worthy to be associated 
artistically with his brilliant and distinguished wife. 
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Next to Mr. Kendal, chronologically (in my memory), comes Mr. 
Wyndham, who first presented himself to me, in my capacity of 
theatre-goer, as Bob Sackett. I have seen him in every part that he 
has played since, and I owe hima debt of gratitude for the many 
hours of enjoyment he has bestowed upon me. He took the place 
in my affections which Charles Mathews had vacated—not, as I have 
already said, becduse Mr. Wyndham’s method was in the least like 
the elder actor’s, but because he had the same high spirits, the same 
irresponsibility, the same imperturbability of demeanour. I confess 
that, when Mr. Wyndham broke for atime with Criterion farce and 
appeared as David Garrick, 1 had my doubts. It seemed rash for 
him to court comparison with Sothern, and especially rash to desert 
a genre in which he was admittedly a master. Nothing succeeds, 
however, like success. Mr. Wyndham’s Garrick conquered all 
prejudice and anxiety. The first shock of surprise once over, it 
developed gradually into an impersonation much more rounded and 
effective than that which Sothern had given us at his best. Herein 
we saw the fruits of long experience combined with natural ability. 
Mr. Wyndham’s voice is not, in itself, that of the ideal stage lover, 
but in “David Garrick” it is modulated ‘to a tenderness which 
charms the hearer. The play is a happy combination of comedy 
and sentiment, and exhibits both sides of Mr. Wyndham’s talent 
with triumphant effect. The Criterion manager has been the 
“champion” light comedian of his day; and yet it is more than 
probable that he will be remembered longer and more favourably by 
his David Garrick than by any of the lighter impersonations with 
which his name is connected. 

Still confining myself to the actor-managers, 1 come next to Mr. 
Tree and Mr. Alexander, who, in the temporary absence of Mr. Wil- 
lard, may be regarded as the “rising hopes” of the British Drama. 
Mr. Alexander is, for me, the older acquaintance of the two. I saw 
him play his first part in the Theatre Royal, Back-Drawing-room. 
I did something towards providing him with that part. When I 
next met with him, as an actor, he was a member of the travelling 
“ Caste” company, playing the youthful heroes, and playing them, 
moreover, with an earnestness and a buoyancy which delighted 
everybody. Like Mr. Kendal, he started with good looks, a good 
figure, and a good address—natural advantages by no means to be 
despised. As a jeune premier, indeed, he was quite perfect. His 
love-making was not to be resisted. His verve and his brightness 
swept all before them. At this time it was impossible to say into 
what he would eventually develop. By-and-bye, he was seen as the 
lisping P'reddy Butterscotch in “The Guv’nor.” This showed that 
he had humour and a sense of character. Later, he was “ spotted” 
by the acute eye of Mr. Irving, and appeared in London as Caleb 
Deecie in “Two Roses.” After this came Faust and Macduff, but 
it was not until Mr. Alexander went into management for himself 
that he began to exhibit the faculty that was in him. Favst, afterall 
—as portrayed by Mr. Wills—is only a walking gentleman ; Macduff 
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is hardly a character to “score” in. Mr. Alexander’s opportunity 
came with the production of “Sunlight and Shadow” and his 
assumption of the réle of the humpbacked organist. That, I venture 
to think, is the best thing that he has done—the performance of 
most promise for the future. 

My knowledge of Mr. Tree’s histrionic achievements dates from 
the year in which he played (in the provinces) the Marquis de Pont- 
sablé in “ Madame Favart.” I happened to see that impersonation, 
and was struck by the excellence alike of the “ make-up” and of the 
simulation of senility ; the representation, as a whole, was amateurish, 
but it was obviously clever and undoubtedly prophetic of better 
work. When I next saw Mr. Tree he was Maleotti in “ Forget-Me- 
Not,” and it seemed certain that he was to be ranked, in future, 
among the “ character” actorg Iam induced to believe that it is in 
that artistic category that he will finally be included. He has played 
Hamlet and Falstaff amid much popular applause, but to me those 
renderings were not quite convincing. The Hamlet though in- 
genious, was slow, and I could detect (or thought I could detect) the 
mechanism at work. The Falstaff of the Haymarket was a great 
improvement upon the Falstaff at the Crystal Palace ; but great as 
was the care which the actor lavished upon the impersonation, both 
within and without, I missed in it the unction, the good humour, 
which I take to be characteristic of the fat knight. I witnessed, 
at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Tree’s King John, but cannot advise him 
to cultivate that kind of réle. He is best, in my view, in parts which 
admit of effective “ make-up,” and to which his deliberate method 
is specially appropriate. As the Marquis de Pont-sablé he fore- 
shadowed his success as Demetrius in ‘The Red Lamp ’”’—perhaps 
the most completely praiseworthy of all his efforts. As the Marquis 
he also displayed the leading defects of his style—its dilatoriness, its 
tendency to over-thoughtfulness. 

I have referred to Mr. Willard, who, of late, has dedicated his powers 
rather to the American than to the English public. We have yet 
to see what position this able and interesting player will permanently 
take in our metropolis. My recollection of him goes as far back as 
the days in which he was a member of Mr. Duck’s “Our Boys” 
company. I remember dropping in to a performance of Mr. Byron’s 
play, and noting that the rdle of Middlewick, jun., was being per- 
formed by a Mr. E.S. Willard. This must have been about twelve or 
thirteen years ago. I should like to be able to say that I there and 
then detected in Mr. Willard the possession of powers which would 
ultimately place him among the first of living actors. As a matter 
of fact I did nothing of the kind. Charles Middlewick is not a réle 
in which a player with individuality can shine. It isa commonplace 
part, and susceptible only of commonplace treatment. When, there- 
fore, I afterwards recognised in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s principal sup- 
porter at the Princess’s the whilom representative of young Middle- 
wick, I was thoroughly surprised. Since then, Mr. Willard has suc- 
cessfully escaped from the rut of the “ well-dressed villain,” and has 
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established himself as an actor of versatility as well as power. What 
he has yet todo is to succeed decisively in Shakespeare. In the 
modern drama he stands as high as it is possible to stand ; he has 
yet—notwithstanding his Jachimo and Macbeth—to be accepted in 
the great Shakespearean vdles. He may not care to essay them; and 
it he does not, he will still remain one of the most sympathetic and 
engaging of our players. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, too, has lately devoted himself more to the 
Transatlantic than to the metropolitan playgoer. I remember the 
days—it is about twenty years ago ; I cannot be certain to a year or 
two—when he travelled through the provinces with his wite, Miss 
Caroline Heath, and, if 1 recollect aright, figured with her in the 
‘Jane Shore” of W.G. Wills. I fancy it was as John Grist in that 
dismal piece that I first saw him act. My later memories of him 
are those of most theatre-goers, though perhaps not every one recalls 
his Mercutio, his John Stratton, or his Friar John. Asa player of 
romantic parts he is popular everywhere, his Hamlet had many 
admirers, his Othello (I can well believe) is full of fire and vigour. 
It is with the past rather than with the future that I deal, but it 
may be that Mr. Barrett may yet achieve in London a series of 
successes similar to those that marked the earlier years of his sway at 
the Princess's. 

So much for the actor-managers. Now for some of the “ leading 
men” who have never undertaken management in London. And 
let us take first those who are youngest in reputation. ‘They are Mr. 
Herbert Waring, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Lewis 
Waller, Mr. Arthur Elwood, Mr. Abingdon, Mr. Bassett Roe. Of 
these I know best Mr. Waring and Mr. Elwood. Mr. Waring, if my 
memory serves me, was in the “ Caste” and * Guv’nor”’ companies 
with Mr. Alexander. He had an excellent provincial training, and 
‘was 2 well-equipped actor when he came to town. He was always 
satisfying, but his first opportunity was as Zorvald Helmer in 
““A Doll’s House,” when the piece was brought out at the Novelty. 
Since then he has progressed rapidly. He was truly powerful 
as the husband in Mr. Parker’s “ Chris,” and his Halvard Solness 
in * The Master Builder” gave him a place among our best. Begin- 
ning with light comedy, he has exhibited his adaptability to the 
strongest and most “modern” rdles. Mr. Arthur Elwood also has 
come markedly to the fore—notably in “The Honourable Herbert,” 
and still more prominently in the first representation of “ Hedda 
Gabler.” He is now our best available exponent of “reserve force.” 
His capabilities are no strangers to me. I saw him play Count 
Orloff in the provinces years ago—it was in the seventies, at any rate 
—and at once made a mental note of his performance and his pos- 
sibilities. My readers will remember how much he did to give 
plausibility to “Man and Woman” at the Opera Comique. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson is apparently one of the most modest and unambi- 
tious of players ; otherwise I should like to ask why his triumphs as 
Leontes in “ The Winter’s Tale ” and Buckingham in “ Henry VIII.” 
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(to name no others) do not spur him on to the achievement of that 
wide popularity which surely awaits him. I recollect Mr. Fred 
Terry in “Called Back.” I remember him also in “ Twelfth Night.” 
How greatly he has advanced since then! There was one scene in 
“The Dancing Girl” in which he was genuinely “thrilling” ; some 
day, no doukt, he will get his chance, and show himself more than 
ever worthy of being the brother of Miss Ellen and Miss Marion Terry. 
Mr. Abingdon and Mr. Roe have hitherto been limited almost solely 
to the “villains” of the stage. The former was really moving as 
Laurent in “ Thérése Raquin ” ; the latter first attracted me when he 
played the Duke of Gloucester (Shakespeare’s “ Richard III.”) in, I 
think, a play by Mr. Wills. Mr. Abingdon has unquestionable 
intensity ; Mr. Roe tends rather to “sweet reasonableness” in his 
general method. 

Among “the old guard” it is permissible, perhaps, to include Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. W. Rignold, and Mr. J. 
Fernandez. My earliest recollection of Mr. Vezin is of his perform- 
ance in “ Dan’l Druce” ; in later days I was much interested by his 
James Harebell in “The Man o’ Airlie,” though I could not account 
for the vogue which the play seems originally to have obtained. 
Recently Mr. Vezin has appeared ir. farcical comedy, and bas thus 
completed the circle of his versatility. Mr. W. H. Vernon comes mid- 
way between “the old guard” and the new. For me he is always, 
in the first place, the Mr. Vernon of “ Mammon” and “ The Snow- 
ball” ; in the former play he reached, perhaps, the high-water mark 
of his capacity, excellent as was his Henry VJII. in “The Prince 
and the Pauper.” But, in truth, he is always sound and acceptable ; 
and it should be recorded specially in his honour that he was one of 
the first to give adequate interpretation to Ibsen : his acting in “ The 
Pillars of Society” reminded me of his firmness and sobriety in 
“ Mammon ’’—which is saying a good deal. 

Of the younger “leading men,” my oldest stage acquaintance is 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, who played the hero of “ The Shaughraun ” to the 
heroine of Miss Rose Massey—how many years gone by? Most 
playgoers now think of Mr. J. D. Beveridge as of the villain or péve 
noble of. Adelphi melodrama. I recollect when he was the Prince 
Florian in Mr. Gilbert’s “ Broken Hearts,” and a good Prince too. 
There was at least one occasion on which I envied Mr. H. B. Conway, 
and that was when I saw him rehearsing Romeo to the Juliet of Miss 
Adelaide Neilson—a fascinating occupation for a youthful player! 
He was a good-looking and a gallant Romeo, albeit a little mincing in 
his speech. The part in which Mr. Kyrle Bellew first fixed my 
attention was that of the Dei Franchi in “The Corsican Brothers.” 
It would have been more effective than it was if it had not given the 
impression of being largely modelled on Mr. Irving’s performance of 
the 7éle. The most far-off thing I remember of Mr. Arthur Dacre is 
his impersonation of: Loris Jpanoff in “ Fedora:” the passionate 
earnestness of this assumption will always, I think, make it linger 
in my thoughts. With Mr. Leonard Boyne I associate, in the first 
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place, his provincial appearances in parts which Mr. Wilson Barrett 
had made popular in town—Claudian, in particular. I shall always 
recall, too, his acting in “ A Man’s Love ”—the clever little adaptation 
(from the Dutch) by Messrs. Grein and Jarvis. That had at oncea 
theatric and a realistic value. I cannot now’ say when I first set 
eyes on Mr. Terriss, Mr. Macklin, and Mr. Warner; those artists 
seem bound up with all my impressions of the theatre. Last on 
my list, they assuredly are not least. Mr. Terriss grows in artistic 
mastery every year; his Henry VIII. and his Henry I1J., for 
example, are vigorous portraits, firmly photographed on the mind, 
Immensely varied has been the repertory of Mr. Macklin, one of the 
most trustworthy and acceptable of actors. With such men at the 
helm, the dramatic ship is guided safely, over and over again, into 
harbour. The steersman is as important, in his way, as the captain. 
Mr. Macklin is one of the experienced seamen who, in English 
theatrical waters, have so often helped a belated craft to weather the 
storm. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


To A. W. Pinero, Esq. 





»1R,—You may possibly remember that, towards the close of 
the run of “The Profligate” at the Garrick Theatre, I 
took the liberty of expressing by an open letter addressed 
to you in the columns of the London edition of the New 
York Herald, my opinion of that piece and my con- 
jectures of the reasons of its partial failure to attract the 
public. I said, as I thought, and still think, that “The Profligate,” 
viewed as literature, was the most remarkable and encouraging 
contribution to the English drama of the decade, that its construction 
as a bit of stage work was altogether admirable, that its characterisa- 
tion was, for the most part, excellent, and that, but for one fatal flaw, it 
might have claimed rank as a masterpiece. That one flaw was, un- 
happily, constitutional, like the discoloured veins which sometimes 
mar the whiteness of the purest marble, and could neither be planed 
out nor whitened over. It arose simply from the fact that you had 
allowed your theme to frighten you, that you had, as the schoolboy 
has it, ““funked ” the task of presenting the logical and inevitable 
consequences of your scheme of character in action, and had con- 
sequently fallen on the doleful necessity of stultifying your figures 
and spoiling your story. A little more courage in the handling of 
its subject would have made “ The Profligate” one of the biggest 
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plays of the century. One had to admit that the lapse from artistic 
heroism was easily pardonable. Even the most popular of 
dramatists cannot altcgether despise those vague forces known as 
les convenances, solidified as they are in his case in the persons of 
timid managers, a crotchetty Government official, and the nightly 
returns at the box office, dependent on a pruriently prudish public. 
Still, it was a pity to see a fine theme poorly handled, a fine play, 
which had held one spellbound for three acts, go suddenly limp and 
spineless in the fourth, and impossible not to wish that a dramatist 
capable of three such acts had not dared a little more in the cause 
of art and morals. 

These memories were in my mind as I sat a few nights ago in the 
St. James’s Theatre, waiting for the curtain to rise on the first act of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” I had read some of the criticisms 
the piece had inspired in the daily press, and, without their help, 
had quite made up my mind for such an evening’s pleasure as falls 
but seldom to the lot of a dramatic critic. I don’t think you could 
write badly if you tried, and your lightest dramatic trifle has always 
shown good workmanship and knowledge of the world. Smart 
dialogue, telling situations, the air of vraisemblance which is perhaps 
the most indispensable virtue of modern comedy dealing with 
modern life, I felt assured of. But the critics had given me more 
than that to expect. I had come, on their assurance, to see a great 
theme largely and fearlessly handled, a strong story strongly told. 
But then, a good many of them had said as much of “The Profli- 
gate,” which had after all disappointed me. 

I am (in parliamentary English) free to confess that “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” did not disappoint me in any single particular. It 
has its faults, I think, and I hopeI may not be thought ungenerous 
for dwelling on them. But they are not faults of the order which 
marred “The Profligate.” They are of a diametrically opposite 
kind. “The Profligate” missed the highest level of success because 
its main theme was weakly dealt with. “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” falls short of that level (in a very much smaller degree, 
however,) because it is unnecessarily strong in a purely dramatic sense. 
In writing it, you allowed the craftsman to get the upper hand of the 
thinker, a very frequent mistake with creative artists, from which 
only the very greatest, the Shakespeares, Molicres, and Balzacs are 
wholly free. 

Let me explain myself. You took as your theme the ill-judged 
generosity of a chivalrous gentleman who entertains the insane hope 
that by making a woman of loose life a present of his name and 
social status, he will convert her to ways of decency and honour. In 
real life such a story would find its own end, and that end would 
infallibly be sufficiently tragic without the addition of any such 
extraneous accident as the former relaticnship between Paula and 
Captain Ardale, That such a complication is perfectly possible and 
likely is really no part of the question. In “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” you had obviously meant, not to construct the mere 
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ordinary well carpentered drama, but to perform afar more worthy 
and onerous task—to work out to its true conclusions a problem in 
social morality, to show the heroic and hopeless folly of such au 
enterprise as is undertaken by Aubrey Tanqueray. All the elements 
of a most thrilling modern tragedy lay in that idea, and it is a thou- 
sand pities that you did not recognise the enormous innate strength 


of the theme, and thought it necessary to introduce a mere fortuitous © 


accident to bring abunt a catastrophe which should have sprung 
logically from the ill-considered action of your principal characters. 
Your superb first act posed a problem of enthralling interest, the 
second witnessed its inevitable development, the third and fourth, bril- 
liantly written and admirably constructed as they are, destroy the 
ethical value of the piece entirely. The moral of “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” as it stands, is that a middle-aged gentleman who has a 
marriageable daughter should not marry a woman of dubious life, 
or, that a woman of dubious life should not marry a middle-aged 
gentleman who has a marriageable daughter. No doubt, it is 
dramatically strong to make the catastrophe come by the innocent 
love of a pure and harmless girl. But it is a distinct and regrettable 
departure from the severe simplicity of the original theme. The 
model of the class of piece to which “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ 
belongs is Augier’s *“*Lionnes Pauvres,” and not the least of the 
virtues of that admirable play is, that, with nothing accidental to 
enhance its interest, it fascinates the reader or the spectator by the 
implacable logic with which its characters are developed. Paula is 
a very different type of woman from Séraphine, a woman for 
whom one can feel much pity, and, in some aspects of her character, 
some respect. Bunt the conditions in which you place her would 
have resulted in tragedy of some sort without the aid of so purely 
fortuitous a circumstance as the engagement of her former lover to 
her husband's daughter. You have drawn her so admirably, with 
so certain a knowledge, and Mrs. Campbell’s method is so perfectly 
fitted to her reproduction, that I feel I know her as I should know 
a woman of flesh and blood after long acquaintance. I am not trying 
to belittle a remarkable intellectual feat, or carping at a play which 
has given me more pleasure, as the production of an English 
dramatist, than any other piece I have seen from the pen of a living 
man. If Paula were not the splendid creation she is, the means by 
which you brought about the catastrophe would be proportionately 
indifferent. It is because she is such a triumph of characterisation 
that I regret that you did not seek your dénouement in the logical 
evolution of her nature amid the given circumstances, instead of 
arriving at it by the intrusion of an accidental coincidence. And 
my regret is the greater because I believe you to be the one English 
dramatist now alive capable of bringing so difficult and complex a 
study to a successful end. The dramatic presentation of psychologi- 
cal problems is not the forte of most of the gentlemen now writing 
for our stage, and the result of such a study in almost any other 
hands would have been either to bore or shock the audience. You 
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‘do neither, in spite of the crudity of the incident to which I have 
already stated my objections. Throughout, the piece is written with 
that certainty of touch, with that perfection of unobtrusive tact, 
which are the happy. privileges of the man who is intellectually a 
gentleman. There is sucha thing as mental good breeding, and it 
is not the commonest of gifts. You possess it, as both “ The Profli- 
gate’ and “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” have served to show, in 
perfection. Both pieces deal with scabrous subjects, both, in varying 
measure, deal boldly with their themes, and both show evidence of 
that reticence and dignity which are the very soul of verbal art 
applied to the delineation of human passion. One knows what Ibsen 
would have made of such themes, the happy mixture of dirt and 
dullness he would have expressed from them. One knows what Mr. 
‘Wilde would have done with them, what a field for cleverly plati- 


tudinous epigram and unconvincing philosophy he would have- 


found in them. There is nothing of dirt or of dullness or of 
flippancy in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Its tone and tact are 
beyond cavil, its story is told with a certain sweetness of sad 
gravity. . 

One other word, and I have done with fault finding. Is the flash 
of inspiration by which you make Ellean read the puzzle of her 
father’s rejection of her lover'quite natural in a girl so young and in- 
experienced ? It is boldly and delicately done, and the revolt of 
a pure and rather cold nature against the mere presence of such a 
‘woman as Paula is an admirable bit of psychology. But. is that 
illuminating flash of divination quite possible? Girls, it is said 
know a good deal nowadays. I don’t suppose they know much more 
than their grandmothers, and I am very sure that knowledge on 
sexual questions, as on all others, is better than ignorance. But 
throughout the play the purity and innocence of Hi/ean have been so 
insisted on that her rapid reading of such a problem comes—at least 
it came to me—with something of a shock. 

Your subsidiary characters are all admirable, and Cayley Drummle 
in especial is observed and drawn with wonderful truth and de- 
lightful humour. Contrasted with those impossible volumes of 


proverbial philosophy bound in man’s skin who perform the part of - 


chorus to the plays of Dumas /fi/s and—in one or two instances at 
least—of Augier, he is a refreshing novelty. We have all met and 
loved him, the good, kindly, bustling little man, who looks on at the 
comedies of life from a well padded stall, liking best the plays which 
end happily, neither a cynic nor a sentimentalist, but just a man of 
the world whose original sweetness of nature has outlived a good 
deal of sad experience, not believing too readily in virtue or heroism, 
but respecting and acknowledging them gladly wherever they are 
visible. Aubrey Tanqueray is, 1 cannot help thinking, more of a 
triumph for Mr. Alexander than for you. One has some difficulty 
_ in quite determining what you meant him for, or whether it was from 
overmastering passion or as a kind of splendidly unselfish social 
experiment that he made his great mistake. Mr. Alexander's ad- 
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mirable quietude and gentle strength kept me from asking myself 
that question till after I left the theatre. Of Paula I have already 
spoken. She isa creation worthy of unmixed and unstinted praise. 
She stands besice Nana and Madame Marneffe. Much praise is due 
to Mrs. Campbell for her rendering, but the veriest stick that ever 
faced the floats could hardly have hidden the genius with which she 
is drawn. No man who has at heart the interests of the English 
stage will fail to yield his full meed of praise and admiration to 
the dramatist capable of such work as “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
Believe me, Sir, your sincere and grateful admirer, 


THE CANDID FRIEND. 


> > ] 
“Andrew Paterson. 
A one-act play by NORA VYNNE and ST. JOHN HANKIN. 





[ALL RIGHTS OF REPRESENTATION ARE RESERVED.] 





SEYMOUR O’NEAL (Andrew Paterson), a tutor ; RICHARD POOLE, his pupil ; Resy ; 
MARGARET, a servant. 


ScENE—Seymour O’Neal’s room. 


Cosy but untidy ; two big comfortable armchairs, pipes, books, and 
papers littered all over the room; on the table, a big lamp with 
shade ; O'Neal at a desk, writing. 


O’Neal: There—that’s done. An exhaustive edition of the 
fragments of A\schylus, one line of text toa page of commentary 
allin Latin. Such Latin ! “pa givae rov ararvra ving Adyor,” but I 
couldn’t tell him so. Well, here lies an editor whose name is writ 
in water with a vengeance. A most learned work, and absolutely 
useless ; I don’t suppose it will ever be heard of again. However, 
that’s not my business. The author didn’t ask me to criticise it, 
but to look over ihe proofs, and write a preface, and I have made 
twenty-five pounds over it in three weeks. (TZies up parcel and 
Jlings 1t into a corner.) Parcel post to-morrow will do for that, 
and now to write to Rosy. (Zurns to table again.) Hallo! a tele- 
gram—when did thiscome ? Margaret must have brought it in with 
the lamps when I was too busy to notice her. (Opens it and reads.) 
“Back some time to-day.—Dick.” That’s all right, dear lad, it’s 
been dull enough without him. I’m glad he iscoming home. Some 
time to-day—some time means dinner time, of course—and—(looks 
at watch)—a quarter to seven—(hurries to the door and calls)—Mar- 
garet. 

Margaret (coming to the door) : Yes, sir ? 
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O’ Neal: Margaret, I say, I hope you’ve got something decent for 
dinner ; Mr. Poole is coming home. 

Margaret : Oh, yes, sir, I took care to yet what he liked when I 
saw his handwriting on the telegram. 

O’ Neal: Saw his handwriting on the telegram, you foolish old 
person. (Scientifically.) A telegram, Mrs. Margaret, is—— 

Margaret : Well, sir, I mean I thought it was from Master Dick, 
because I knowed that’s what he always calls you. 

O’ Neal (looking at the envelope): Oh, “ Andrew Paterson, Esq.” 
What a boy it is; one would have thought he would give me my 
true name on the outside of an official communication at least. 
Well, at any rate, I’m glad he is coming, one always misses people 
most about ten minutes before they return, at least I didn’t know how 
much I missed Dick till I got his wire. Now for Rosy’s letter. Ishan’t 
get much chance to write it when the boy is here again. (Returns 
to table and writes, speaking at intervals.) Rosy was to go back to 
her teaching three days ago. She would find my last letter waiting 
for her. She has not had time to answer it yet, poor child, of course. 
She has often told me how unmanageable those wretched children 
are after a holiday. I suppose she is busy dragging the youngsters 
under her control again. -Whata life for such a girl, and what a 
long time it will be before-I can offer her anything better. It’s 
hard! I wonder if I could earn more than I do, or spend less. 
Well, that “ Fragment ” in the corner there has brought things a bit 
nearer. Twenty-five pounds, it all counts. Shall I tell her, I 
wonder why I didn’t run over and spend these holidays near her ? 
No, she’d fret over my working too hard, bless her. I’!1 not tell her 
that I'll tell her—(writes)—but that’s a thing that somehow one 
never can tell satisfactorily. (Looks at letter and smiles.) Dear 
child, that will content her better than bragging of how I’ve worked, 
or what I’ve earned for her. (Fastens the envelope.) She'll get 
that to-morrow morning—she’ll open it—she’ll (looks at envelope 
a moment, and then kisses it ; laughs nervously and puts it in his 
pocket.) Dick should be here now. I hope that old girl has got a 
decent dinner. (Moves a pile of papers off the other easy chair and 
stirs the fire. Dick enters, opening the door with a bang. O'Neal 
is very pleased to seehim. They speak together.) 

O’ Neal: Well, here you are at last then. 

Dick: Well, here I am back again. 

O’ Neal: Vl go and tell them to serve dinner. 

Dick: No, don’t ; tell them to let it wait, I have something to say. 

O’ Neal (anxiously): You’ve not—not been doing anything you 
shouldn’t Dick, I hope. 

Dick (cheerfully): Why no, one wouldn’t say that. Something I 
should, I would call it rather—it all depends on the view you take of it. 





(They sit in the two big chairs, and O’ Neal watts patiently.) 


O’ Neal: Well, Dick ¢ 
Dick : Well, I am very glad to be back, Andrew Paterson. 
O’ Neal: Had a pleasant holiday ? 
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Dick: Oh, yes, good enough. That is very pleasant, indeed. 

O’ Neal: Your people all right ? 

Dick: I suppose so. I haven’t seen them, I wasn’t at dani. 

O'Neal: Oh, I thought you were. 

Dick: Yes, I meant to go, but I went on to some people I knew 
first, and I liked it, so I stayed on. 

O'Neal (nervously) : Oh, a—a—girl, Dick. 

Dick (breaking into a laugh): Yes,a girl. Look here, Andrew 
Paterson, how long have I been here being reformed ? 

O’ Neal: Six months. 

Dick: And the good advice you have given me in the time would 
fill several volumes as big as Mill’s logic, wouldn’t it. 

O’ Neal: Well, you took most of it. 

Dick: I’ve taken all of it now. You advised me to read, which I 
did, and not to spend money, which I didn’t, and to be sober, which 
I have more or less, and to be vigilant and all the rest of it; if we 
have not gone all through the Christian graces together we’ve done 
our best at them. 

O'Neal (affectionately): You’ve been a very good boy. 

Dick: And of all the wise things you have ever said to me, 
Andrew Socrates Paterson, the wisest have been said on the all im- 
portant subject of love and matrimony. 

O'Neal: I said love was a serious thing, and nct to be fooled over. 

Dick : Exactly, and you know you see, because you had taken it 

seriously yourself ; I’ve been thinking over what you said. 

O'Neal: I said the love of good woman was a good thing to get. 
worth getting, worth keeping when you get it, worth making 
. sacrifices for. 

Dick: Now there’s where I can’t agree with you. I don’t see where 
the fun of making sacrifices comes in ; if you want to marry a girl 
you want to marry her when you want her, you know. What's the 
.use of loving a girl because she’s young and sweet, and then waiting 
-antil she is old and faded before you marry her. It is so hard on 
‘the girl. Oh, yes, I have been thinking of that girl you are engaged 


to a great deal during the past fortnight. You told me she wasa . 


governess, you know. Governesses aren’t very happy mostly, while 
you have a pretty jolly time. Don’t you think it would have been 
far wiser to have married her right off and brought her here, and 
let her have as good a time as she could with us? I know you 
are trying to save money for her, but while you are doing it, she’s 
spending all her youth, getting no good at all out of being in love 
with you beyond a weekly illegible letter, and a visit when you can 
spare the time. Why you’ve not even been to see her these holidays. 
Don’t you think she must be fretting for you. I’ve often pictured 


her to myself these past weeks waiting all alone patiently—pretty, 
of course, but getting old and worn before her time. 

O’ Neal (aside): He’sa bit out of it there. Rosy getting old and 
worn! If only he could see her. (After a pause.) What does all 
this lead to, Dick ? 


Dick: Why that if love is a good thing, as you say, and waiting is 
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a bad thing, as I say, I’ve been very wise to marry right off when 
we both wanted to. 

O'Neal (amazed): Eh, marry! What’s the boy talking of. 

Dick: She was staying with the same people as I. Sucha very 
young girl, and awfully pretty. SoIstayed and stayed—I couldn’t 
leave her. I didn’t think we should settle it as suddenly as this, 
but she was fond of me, that was what didit. She was so fond of 
me. I went a bit off my head to find a girl like that really caring 
forme. You see I’d been gone on her all the time, ever since I saw 
her, I mean. At first she seemed to like me, we got on capitally, so 
I stayed on, and it was very pleasant. Then she seemed to take a 
dislike to me and wouldn't go for walks and that sort of thing, so of 
course I couldn’t go till I had found out what was the matter, and 
the matter was—she loved me. 


(O’Neal during this speech has listened with interest, and an oc- 
casional “eh” or “well,” but not loud enough to make an 
interruption.) 


Dick (continuing) : This was how itall cameabout. She was going 

away next morning, and she thought that no one was in the room 
It was dark, and I didn’t know she was there. I was feeling pretty 
bad about her going. I was over by the fire, and she came in and 
went to the piano in the dark, you know, and I didn’t feel as if L 
wanted to speak justthen. Then she began to sing—a French thing 
—Marie Stuart’s song, I believe it was. I didn’t understand it. 
except “ Adieu les plus beaux jours de ma vie,” and then she broke 
down. 

O'Neal (softly) : Yes ? 

Dick: Why then you know I found it easy enough to speak. I 
said everything there was to say. Sodid she, and the end of it was. 
I ran up to town that night and ‘had a special license ready by the 
time she came in the morning, and so we were married. I wonder 
what my father will say to my spending his Christmas tip in a 
wedding license? I wonder if he can be persuaded to give mea 
wedding present in specie to make up for it. 

-O’ Neal: You've not told him ? 

Dick: Oh, you'll da that, won't you? 

O'Neal: 1? 

Dick: Yes; he'll take it so much better from you, you see. When 

I go home there’s always a confession and a lecture, or a lecture 
without a confession. They’d take it for granted a thing was 
wrong if I told them I had done it. But they have such a high 
opinion of you that if yon say it’s all right they will believe it is 
all right. You’ve made them let me have my own way about going 
to the Bar. You must make them let me have my own way about 
this. 

O’ Neal: You've got it already. 

Dick: Yes, that’s one comfort, they can’t prevent it, so you must 

let them see it would be absurd to make a fuss now. They believe 
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in you, you see. Do you remember when I was first sent down here 
—in disgrace, you know ? 

O'Neal: You hadn’t been doing anything very. bad. 

_ Dick: No, but bad enough—knocking about and spending money. 
You remember when they gathered from my letters that I was pretty 
comfortable with you, they concluded that you must be even 
“such an one as myself,” instead of a fit and proper tutor and guar- 
dian for me, and my father rushed down to denounce you, because 
you couldn’t but be a reprobate if I liked you, and found us peace- 
fully reading Theocritus over the fire? I thought he was going to 
embrace you, or make you a present of £50, which would have been 
a far greater sign of affection. Blessings don’t make such a hole in 
the parental banking account. You made my peace with him then. 

O’Neal: I told him that you were all right, and hadn't been any 
worse than most, and might turn out well if he’d exercise a little 
patience, that’s all. 

Dick: Well, now you must tell him that I am still all right, and 
have done rather better than most, and that everything will turn out 
very well indeed if he’ll only be good-natured. 

O'Neal (rising and considering): I’m not sure you have not done 
right. I’m not sure this isn’t the wisest thing you could have done ; 
you want steadying ; it will steady you. 

Dick: It will. 

O’ Neal: You see you've got it in you to do something in the 
world, but you never had motive enough. Now a man could not 
have a better motive for getting on than a sweet young wife. She's 


a lady of course ? 


Dick: Oh yes; of course. 

O’ Neal: You see the worst part of your character is your idle- 
ness. You knew that you could do something if you liked ;.but 
you didn’t care enough. Now you will care. You will feel bound 
to justify that girl’s faith in you. You are an honourable man. 
You won't shirk a responsibility when you have once undertaken 
it. I think I can conscientiously say this to your people. 

Dick : That’s what I want yon to say. 

O'Neal (lays his hand on Dick's shoulder, and looks at him search- 
ingly): 1t will be true, Dick ? 

Dick (very seriously) : Yes, it will be true. 

O’Neal (heartily): That’s all right then. (Laughs.) Well, so 
you've really married, and before me too. We neither of us 
expected that, did we ? How long have you been a married man ? 

Dick: Three days. 

O’ Neal: Going on pretty well, eh ? 

Dick: Rather ! Just wait till you see her Andrew Paterson, 

O’ Neal: Where have you left her ? 

‘Dick: Why! I havn’t left her. Of course not, I brought her 
down here. You wont mind will you ? You see I hadn’t anywhere 
else to take her. 

O’ Neal (peering round puzzled) : Here. 

Dick (laughing): Oh, not in the ccal-scuttle or under the table. 
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She is over the way at the “Sun,” and pretty tired she must have 
got of it waiting while I have been rambling on trying to make you 
see things sensibly, and you have seen them very sensibly haven’t 
yous I knew you would. She was a little doubtful ; she said tutors 
were always cross and middle-aged, and she was sure Mz. Paterson 

O’Neal (laughing): “ Mr. Paterson |” 

Dick: Oh yes ; by-the-way, I must explain to her that that is only 
a disrespectful nickname. 1 called you by it when I was telling her 
all about you—and of our menage here. I have told her you are 
going to be married. You will be soon, won’t you? There will be 
plenty of room for us all, and we will be so cosy together. Why, 
what a good fellow you are, Andrew Paterson. You are looking 
quite as pleased as if it were your own wife who had come. [’ll 
go and fetch her at once. (Ezit.) 

O’ Neal (takes out his letter and looks at it tenderly, then begins to 
ve-arrange the disorder in the room, murmuring the while): Td 
better put things a Lit straight if a lady is coming. Anywhere will 
do for these. (Shoving papers out of sight.) The best thing the boy 
could have done; the very best thing. I'll tell his fatherso. I'll 
put itall right for him. I shall be able to manage that certainly. 


(Re-enter Dick, followed by Rosy, who at first sight of O'Neal 
starts back with a little cry; he peering forward near-sightedly 
recognises her, but commands himself.) 





Dick: Seymour, old man, let me introduce you to my wife. She’s 
been longing to meet you. Now look at her and congratulate me, 
Andrew Paterson, isn’t she arose? (Dragging Rosy forward, and 
then looking a little surprised.) Isn’t she ? “Well, she’s very white 
now because she is tired with travelling, but you shall see her to- 
morrow when she’s had a good rest. 

O'Neal (hesitatingly): You must be very tired with travelling, 
Mrs. Poole. 

Rosy (incoherently) : Very tired. Yes, very tired—that’s all. 

O’Neal: Get her a chair by the fire, Dick, and turn down that 
lamp a little, it’s smoking. I congratulate you both; I hope you 
will be very happy. 

Dick : She doesn’t often look like that. She generally has such a 
colour ; but we have been travelling, and railways are always hateful. 
She has heard all about you, Seymour. I have talked of you a great 
deal. In fact, she must know all your virtues by heart, I should say. 

‘Rosy (in a strained voice): Why did you always call him 
“‘ Andrew Paterson ” ? 

Dick: Oh, I don’t know; he was always called so long before I 
knew him, and he’s even got into the way of calling himselfso. Idid 
tell yon just now it was only a nickname, but you didn’t catch what I 
said, I suppose. I don’t know why that’s his particular nickname 

‘O'Neal (carelessly): Someone once said that so shabby and un- 
interesting a person as I ought not to have such a romantic high- 
flown name as Seymour O’Neal, and that I looked much more like 
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Andrew Paterson. So Andrew Paterson has stuck to me ever since. 
What does it matter ? what does a name matter ? 

Rosy: It was a pity ; it was a pity. 

Dick: What does it matter? He’s just as good a fellow by one 
name as another, and Seymour O’Neal is a little high-flown for 
every-day lite. Now, don’t you think that as everything is explained 
and settled they may as well serve dinner, mayn’t they, Andrew ? 

O’Neal: Tell them so. They will want -to see you. They like 
you, you know. 

Dick: Of course. I promised old Margaret a bonnet for a Christ- 
mag present. I’ve got it in my hat-box. I'll go and tell her that 
I’m a married man, and shall be very much more particuler about 
everything in future. (Hzit.) 

(Rosy shrinks back in her chair; O'Neal approaches her slowly ; 
she shrinks more and more, till as he reaches her she is slipping 


from her chair as if to kneel ; he lays his hand on her shoulder to 
stay her.) 


Rosy (breathlessly) : I didn't know, Seymour ; Seymour, I didn’t 
know; Seymour, don’t kill me. He always called you Andrew 
Paterson. How was I to know? I was a wicked girl to be false 
to you, Seymour, but—but we were so fond of each other. IL 
didn’t know where he was bringing me to-day. I ought to have 
written, I know, Seymour—Seymour—— 

O’Neal: Hush! You must never let Dick know, that is all 1 
wish you to understand. He is a dear boy—we really like each 
other, you know—and I think if he found out what he had done 
it would break his heart. 

Dick (flinging the door open with a bang): Here’s dinner. Oh I 
say, I didn’t notice I’d turned the lamp down as far as that. It’s 
quite dark in here. This way, Rosy, you must be starved; this 
way, the dining-room is just across the hall. (As Hosy pusses him. 
he steps behind—* Isn’t she sweet old man ? ” 

O'Neal: Quite the prettiest girl I ever saw. 

Dick: You think so really ? Well, that’s nice of you considering 
that you’re engaged yourself. But what’s wrong ? You look upset. 
Feel a bit “left,” or us if it ought to be your wife who was here ? 
Dear old chap, she will be soon, you know. 

O’Neal: I think I'd better tell you, I—I wasn’t going to talk 
about it just yet. I didn’t want to spoil your first evening with bad 
news. The fact is, as soon as I have made this right with your 
father I shall go abrodd a bit. My marriage won’t come off, Dick. 
She—the girl, you know—is dead. She died three daysago. (Rosy 
appears in doorway, and creeps a step forward listening tearfully.) 
Hush! here’s your wife come back to see why you are 80 long. 
Please don’t speak of this to her, it would distress her. 

(As Dick turns to go out with Rosy, O'Neal, lingeringi behind, takes 
the letter from his pocket and, tearing it in pieces, throws it on 
the fire.) 


(CURTAIN.) 
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Plays of the Month. 


“THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 


An original play in four acts, by ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday evening, May 27th, 1893. 


Aubrey Tanqueray .. Mr. G. ALEXANDER, Gordon Jayne, M.D... Mr. M. HATHORN. 
rse ‘ 


Sir George Orreyed C7) +e «+ «oe ee Mr. ALFRED HOLLES. 
are } Mr, A. VANE-TEMPEST. Lady Orreyed .. .. Miss EpIrH CHEST&ER. 
Captain Hugh Ardale Mr. BEN WEBSTER. Mrs. Cortelyon .. .. Miss AMY ROSELLE. 
pn Drummle_  ., Mr, CYRIL MAUDE Paula .. .. .. «- Mrs, P. CAMPBELL. 
\ 7 poneember ; } Mr.N. Gouup. Ellean .. .. .. «- Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 


With his new play, Mr. Pinero has at one blow accomplished a 
revolution. The methods of the playwright are familiar. His pen, 
let us say, isindemand. A drama is expected of him. What does he 
do? He puts on his considering cap, and goes forth into the high- 
ways and hedges, and collects his characters, much as an entomo- 
logist ‘conducts a beetle-hunt. Having pocketed his specimens, he 
takes them home, and in the seclusion of his study works his petty way 
upon them. He tones down their uglinesses and rounds off their 
angularities that they may shape well in the glare of the footlights. 
Then he robes them in a kind of wedding garment to avoid incur- 
ring the public’s frown, and puts them through an emotional measure 
—sometimes stately, sometimes rollicking and free—and there is his 
play. The method is neither so deep as a well nor so broad as a 
church door; but, like Mercutio’s wound, it serves. Time and 
again it has served even Mr. Pinero—ihe Mr. Pinero of “The Squire,” 
‘Sweet Lavender,” and all those brilliant fantasies unjustly be- 
littled (by their author himself) by the appellation “farce.” Now it 
serves him no longer. With “Lady Bountiful” he began to leave 
the beaten track. In “The Times” he almost completed his 
emancipation. With “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” he becomes 
purely and simply a (Stevensonian) Lantern-bearer. There is no 
question this time of his wandering a-field and driving his people 
into a pen, whither we are bidden to observe their huddled antics. 
The process now partakes of the solemnity and dignity of tragedy. 
With finger upon lip he leads us forth, out of the sunshine into the 
dark. He beckons us on and on, from smooth ways to rough, from 
pleasant levels of cheeriness and ease, down declivities of sadness, 
till we stand in the valley of the shadow of death, and then he un- 
covers the face of his lantern and throws its light upon a woman’s 
form. There is nothing theatrical about the exhibition. She smells 
neither of patchouli nor midnight oil. There she is, just as God 
(and devilish man) made her—the good and evil in her inextricably 
blent—a woman who has passed through heaven knows what de- 
filing orgies and who yet preserves something of the heart of a 
child. The type is not a new one. Since the Magdalen crouched at 
her Saviour’s feet and bathed them with her tears, two thousand 
years ago, Paulas innumerable have stumbled pathetically through 
the world, but the transfiguring light of genius has not been . 
shed upon a singie one of the tearful band till now. How - 
or why Paula fell is open to conjecture. Perhaps like Olive 
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Schreiner’s Lyndal ehe doffed her maiden robe and dived into foul 
waters from simple curiosity. Perhaps her fate was Regina’s—there 
was “a devil in her blood that commonly rebels.” But fall she did, 
and became “anybody’s, everybody’s property.” One man at length 
she met, a noble-hearted man, who loved her temperately, pityingly. 
He saw the good in her striving to be free, and after weighing well 
their chances of burying her past he married her. But that hideous 
past declined to suffer sepulture. It preferred to stalk abroad in its 
unclean grave-clothes and grinnihgly confront them at every turn. 
The Tomlinson philosophy was everywhere shouted in her ears— 
“For the sin that ye do by two and two, ye must pay for one by 
one.” The past stamped itself in Paula’s face and frightened the 
pure soul of her conventual step-daughter, “Saint” Eilean. It 
poisoned the intercourse between Aubrey, her husband, and herself. 
It cut her off from the consolations of society and lopped away his 
friends. It threw up great barriers of revolting memories between 
this loyal, loving, ineffably patient man, and his poor, tortured, 
hungry-hearted wife. Finally it brought them, as “Saint” Hilean’s 
first love, a young hero who in his wild oats’ days had lived with 
Paula. Then the house of cards builded with such pains, collapses 
at a touch. Love makes Eilean wise beyond her experience and 
her years. She reads the riddle aright and shrinks from her father’s 
wife with loathing. And‘ Aubrey and Paula, face to face with the 
ruin of their own and Ellean’s happiness, look out upon the dreary 
waste of hopelessness before them. Paula can do but one thing in 
love and pity for her victims, and in cutting herself adrift from life— 
the wild old life of infamous success and the piteous new life of tragic 
failure—she sets them free. Before the naked reality of the figures 
in this enthralling tragedy, this haunting picture of a soul upon the 
rack of this tough world stretched to its doom, the critic is almost 
dumb. The horror and the pity of it hold him in a vice. And even 
when the spectator is not under the spell of the players, the dramatist 
still has him in his grip. At one point alone is one conscious of the 
playwright—when Captain Ardale, Paula’s half-forgotten lover, 
eriters on the scene. Here indeed there is a hint of management, of 
ingenuity, making itself seen and felt. But the feeling endures for 
but one instant. In a flash the situation establishes its mastery, and 
the brilliant contriver is lost in the still more brilliant dramatist. 
After the creator come his interpreters, and here again there is next 
to no reom for aught but admiration. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
study of Paula is worthy of the play and part. In one sense 
perhaps it scarcely reaches the tragic level. That is to say, the 
element of grandeur is wanting. But in another sense its tragedy is 
heightened by this very fact. And asa faithful portrait of one of 
the great unclassed, nothing could surpass it in vividness and 
truth. One hardly knows whether it were truer to call it fascinat- 
ing or repellent, exquisite or terrible. But this is certain, that it is 
the most unforgettable piece of acting seen for years on the English 
stage, and that it stamps Mrs. Campbell asa genius. Mr. Alexander 
merits praise a8 warm and as emphatic. Aubrey Tanqueray is a 
fine part ; but only for a very sensitive and subtle actur. The part 
gives him no help. Pitfalls beset him on every hand. And the 
value to the play of Mr. Alexander’s grave solicitude, chivalrous re- 
straint, and winning gentleness, of his hints of silent suffering and 
stedfast love, was inestimable. Miss Millett as the coldand virginal 
Ellean showed welcome delicacy of touch, and gave once or twice a 
glimpse of real power. Mr. Webster, in one terribly difficult scene, 
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as trying perhaps as any that an actor could be called upon to play, 
rose to the occasion with a burst of passion and held a dangerous posi- 
tion gallantly. Mr.Cyril Maudeasa cheery man of the world, not over- 
burdened with sentiment, but having a heart somewhere about him, 
provided some very clever comedy relief. And the rest sustained 
the’ reputation of the St. James’s for unassailable ensemble. The 
play produced a profound impression. Any other result would 
have been at once amazing and degrading. For Paula is Mr. Pinero’s 
highest achievement. More, she ranks with the most comprehen- 
sive and uncompromising studies of womanhood in all drama. . His 
play is great—the greetest of modern times. But this portrait of a 
woman is Shaksperean. To find, indeed, the equal in dramatic force 
and ethical enlightenment to this revelation of a fallen woman, one 
must go back to that wondrous scene where another sinner was “set 
in their midst,” and the mild gaze of another Master of the human 
heart was turned compassionately upon her. But for this, Mr. 
Pinero’s tragedy, in simplicity, nobility, and solemn pathos, would 
stand alone in literature. 


“ LEIDA.” 
A play, in three acts, by “JosiINnE HOLLAND.” 
ranslated from the Dutch by Mr. A. TEIXKIRA DE MATTOS 
First iiitiate in London at the Comedy Theatre on Friday evening, J une 2nd, 1893. 


Wertem.. .. .. .. Mr.M. HERAPATH. promod hagaceeeall -» Mr. BassETT Rog. 
Sdar .. .. .. we Miss H. COWEN. Geert. -. Miss C. MORLAND. 
Leida .. .. .. «. Miss M. CONYNGHAM. A Milkmaid. -» «+ Miss GRacCK CONOVER. 


Leida’s mother was an opera singer. Further, had there been any 
necessity for an examination into her private life, the newspapers 
would have called her “an actress.” However, she is dead, and so is 
her lover and husband, and only innocent child-like Leida is left, with 
a’ good deal of her mother’s blood in her veins. No vinegary 
grambling maiden-aunts for her, says the madcap, no hen-pecked 
grandpapas, no dreary if comfortable home in a dead-and-alive 
village. She is sick of it all, and it’s hey for the great world, and a 
great career and love and day dreams and happiness unspeakable. 
Unfortunately a libertine uncle of thirty summers comes that way, 
and as in Holland uncles and nieces are allowed to marry, and Leida 
is of an extremely “coming-on” disposition, and George Wielrave 
likes kissing pretty girls, and has nothing better to do at the moment, 
Leida begins to taste the sweets of life. It is not for long, however. 
The pure image of her idolised mother is besmirched, Uncle George 
is seen kissing a milkmaid, and Leida is generally made acquainted 
with several of the unpleasing facts of life. Whereupon, dis- 
illusioned, she turns her back upon the repentant profligate, the sour 
Aunt Saar, the silly grandpapa, the narrow home, and sadly goes 
out into the world alone. The character of this ultra-innocent girl 
is prettily drawn. Everything about her is wonderfully fresh, in- 
genuous, and pure, and Miss Conyngham gave pretty and girlish 
expression to it all. But this one character excepted, there is 
nothing in the. play, which fell far below the average level of the In- 
dependent Theatre productions. Mr. Bassett Roe’s light-hearted 
libertine was an exceptionally tactful and clever piece of work. 

A one-act play, by Mr. H. M. Paull, called “‘ At a Health Resort,” 
was the opening comedietta. It dealt in a long-winded uninspiring 
way with the comparative guilt of the loose-living of a woman and 
aman. Perhaps fine acting might have redeemed it—though that is 
open to doubt. As it was, Miss Gwynne Herbert and Miss Violet 
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Thorneycroft did what in them lay, but they strove in vain, and 
the result as a whole was boring and irritating to a degree. 


“AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.” 


A play, in five acts, by HENRIK IBSEN. 
First produced in London at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, June 14th, 1-93. 


Dr. Thomas Stock- Mr. TREE. Aslakren .. .. .. Mr. K.M. ROBSON. 
MANN .. 2. cc oe 7 Captain Horster -» Mr. REVELLE. 

Peter Stockmann .. Mr. KEMBLE. BRuif es oe e+ e+ Master SKELLY. 

Morten Kiil.. .. .. Mr. ALLAN. Morten .. .. .. ..- Miss DoRA Bakron, 

Hovstad eo ce co Male WEEE. Mrs. Stockmann.. .. Mrs. WRIGHT. 

Billing... .. .. .. Mr. CLARK. Dee Ss be < Miss LILY HANBURY. 


It is not very often that an actor improves upon his author when 
the latter is a genius. But Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done it. Stock- 
mann in Ibsen’s play isa tragedian. A kind of Don Quixote, tilting 
at municipal windmills, he is obviously drawn as a fanatic, a single- 
minded iconoclast. That is good. But the tragi-comedy Mr. Tree 
reads into him is better. Broader, more human, and more sym- 
pathetic, the new Stockmann drives home the truth of the play with 
immeasurably increased force. Set,as he is, in the centre of a rather 
tedious play, Stuckmann as an element of unrelieved seriousness 
would go far towards choking what interest there is in the theme by 
sheer overpressure of intensity. The “suburbanism” of Ibsen, as 
it is called, would become the more pronounced by the vigorous 
application of grey earnestness. And Mr, Tree’s softening of the 
hard high lights and toning of the deep ugly shadows, by frequent 
sly touches of humour, were in the nature of inspiration. So handled, 
the play exhales an almost exhilarating atmosphere. Stockmann 
becomes such a simple-hearted, big-souled fellow, that the history of 
his hopeless fight and inevitable downfall assumes the look of a 
political contest—in which when the fight is done, hands are shaken, 
friendships renewed, and hard words and knocks forgotten. Toa 
certain extent, no doubt, this diminishes the tragedy of the situation. 
But the pathos of the honest man’s defeat remains untouched, and 
there is wisdom in removing the problem posed from the sphere of 
bitter persecution. Of Mr. Tree’s share as an actor in the effect 
achieved it would be difficult to over-estimate the value. Breezy, 
impulsive, vigorous, he dominated the stage. A giant among 
pigmies—which is exactly what Stockmann ought to be—he painted 
in equally glowing colours the foolishness of the great fellow 
and his herojsm, and presented in his ill-fitting frock coat and abbre- 
viated trousers the most engaging figure of a hot-headed, warm- 
hearted mixture of right-head and wrong-head—as Charles Reade 
might haye called him—that could well be conceived. Nor was his 
the only emphatic success of the afternoon. Mr. E. M. Robson with 
his chirpy voice, quaint method, and weak manner, was Aslaksen 
the “Moderate,” himself. There has been nothing on the stage 
more unobtrusively humourous than this leader of “the compact 
majority” for manya day... Mr. Welch was a slight disappointment. 
His Hovstad, though conceived and played on the right lines of 
cringing insincerity, seemed thin and even a little mechanical. Mr. 
Kemble’s melodramatic elder brother, a kind of unrelenting Wicked 
Uncle to Stockmann and his Babes, was in its way faultless. But 
Mr. Allan forced Kiil into too prominent a position by tricks of 
manner and a spluttering laugh; and Mrs. Wright also seemed to 
overdo Mrs. Stockmann’s solicitude in her efforts to be natural. Miss 
Hanbury, however, restored the balance. Her simply-garbed fresh 


upstanding school-teacher struck precisely the right note of girlish , 


independence. 
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SIGNORA ELEONORA DUSE AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 


After Henrik Ibsen, not the deluge but La Duse. The one is the 
complement of the other. With aims and aspirations probably as 
wide asunder as the poles, their methods are identical. And in each 
case the effect upon the public and the critics has been mueh the 
same—a shock, an upheaval, a wholesale destruction of ideals, and a 
wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction with the old order of things. 
The night of May 24th, 1893—appropriate date, the birthday of a 
Queen—will be long remembered. Over another Marguerite Gautier, 
maudlin product of a morbid mind, blasé London was thrown into 
a fever. In a theatrical character and tricky play, contemptibly 
familiar from their birth, hardened playgoers found freshness an 
truth. Hearts petrified by the year-in-year-out drip-drip of stage 
sentiment thawed, throbbed, and became sentient again. Critics 
unused to the melting mood dropped tears like summer rain. And 
wildly eulogistic notices rambled amiably over yard long columns 
next morning in the daily press. 

















SIGNORA ELEONORA DUSE, 


~ Then came “ Fedora,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La Locandiera,” 
“A Doll’s House,” and “Antony and Cleopatra,” and bit’ by bit the 
shouting of the mob of worshippers died down, one by one they 
tailed off with a sort of meek apology for that loud enthusiasm into 
which they had been startied, and Ephraim was once more joined to 
his idols. Only a small minority stood unwavering and they pro- 
claimed from the house-tops, with the thunderous accents of Dr. 
Stockmann, preacher of that soothing creed—the minority is 
always right—the supreme genius of their heroine. The whole ex- 
perience was most instructive. Here was an actress who by the 
employment of methods exquisitely delicate and subtle opened the 
eyes of everybody to what pure art really is.. Always she employed 
these methods—always played with the same poignant feeling— 
never swerved from the rigid line of simple rightness, with the'result 
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that she steadily lost ground from the moment that her hearers 
realised the truth, that behind art in its highest and purest form 
there lies nothing to startle or excite. In this lay the disappoint- 
ment for most. The art appreciated in England is of the seismic 
kind. It must dazzle, convulse, or frighten its patrons. For them 
Kean with his lightning flash illuminations of Shakespeare. For 
them the lurid Mathias of Mr. Irving, not M. Coquelin’s (equally 
clever and more truthful) clod-like peasant. Who does not recall 
how an almost empty house witnessed that marvellous triumph of 
Salvini’s, the death scene in “La Morte Civile,” and how but a 
week or two ago from stalls to gallery a shuffling Exodus was going 
on throughout Mr. Irving’s wondrous sinking to rest in “ Lear.” 
These miracles of truthfulness are not for the majority. Like 
Hamlet’s strolling players—though with less reason—they are 
caviare to the general. The art that conceals art is for all popular 
purposes no art at all. How are the poor purblind to know that it 
is hard to do—and therefore something to admire—unless they are 
permitted to recognise the effort ! 

In a certain sense, therefore, Signora Duse has apparently created 
no very abiding or profound impression. True she has impressed 
the clear-sighted minority as an artist of matchless accomplishments, 
but that with the public goes for little. Where, however, inevitably 
her greatness will eventually be shown is in the absolute inability of 
anyone who has once seen her to ever again accept the old-style 
acting as supreme. Again, like Ibsen, she effects a revolution with 
every performance. Ninety per cent. of her audience, perhaps, will, 
and do, go away complaining of something. One asks for the rich 
mellow voice of Miss Ada Rehan. Another for the full-blooded 
passion of Madame Bernhardt. A third for the tender charm of 
Miss Terry. And so on. But not one but will find something 
missing when next he sees his more conventional favourite. Sig- 
nora Duse has, in short, raised the standard of art, and although few 
as yet seem to guess the fact, the day of brilliant jugglery is past. 
After absolute sincerity, after literal interpretation of human nature, 
there is no acceptance for artifice however splendid, and the Italian 
has with her inexorable art sounded its death-knell. Judged by 
her highest achievements, her death in “ Camille,” Fédora’s horror 
as she learns her lover’s treachery, her Cespairing confession and 
suicide, Nora’s tragic stupefaction when the utter selfishness of 
Torvald is revealed to her, she is an actress without a rival. Judged 
by her lowliest, her fond and faithful Cleopatra, her sparkling 
landlady in Goldoni’s cumbrous comedy, she still claims pre-eminence 
as an artist incapable of meretricious methods. But she forfeits 
much ‘in disdaining Balzac’s prescription for securing popularity 
with awe. “Drop something in that nobody can understand,” said 
the pellucid author of “La Comedie Humaine,” “or nobody will think 
you great.” And be sure he was right. Signora Duse’s art is so 
perfect that, like his, it gives the effect of truth, and is accepted as 
nature. Had it but the glow of brilliance, the show of complexity, 
it would be universally acclaimed as unapproachable. But in being 
by just so much more the actress, she would be infinitely less the 
artist, and there can be little doubt where lies the highest honour. 

The company supporting her was of deplorable weakness. Sig- 
nor Flavio Ando, the Armand, Antony, and so on, was an uncouth, 
restless actor, of superabundant gesture and superfluous tears. He 
had fiery southern passion, however, and as Jpanoff and Torvald 
Helmer showed considerable cleverness. The one actor equal to 
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sound, sober work in everything he touched was Signor Ettore 
Mazzanti. His Alvio, the jealous husband, in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and his Enobarbus, were excellent specimens of straight- 
forward characters firmly handled. 


IBSEN PERFORMANCES. 

From May 29th to June 10th, revivals of “Hedda Gabler,” 
“ Rosmersholm,” and “The Master Builder” were in progress at 
the Opera Comique. Two afternoons and two evenings were allotted 
to each, and in conjunction with the last play an act from “ Brand ” 
was submitted, this latter proving the chief attraction. The acting 
generally called for little comment. Miss Robins presented Hedda, 
slower, heavier, more peevish, and less masterful than her intense 
and alert original. Mr. Lewis Waller as Lovborg showed a man 
more forcible and sensitive than Mr. Elwood drew, but the indis- 
pensable note of mental aberration, the uncanny suggestion of 
genius, were wanting. Mr. Sugden and Mr. Scott Buist tookup their 
old parts ; and Miss Marie Linden replaced Miss Marion Lea as Mrs. 
Elvsted, acting with prettiness and simplicity, though without a hint 
of the tragic pathos underlying that simple soul. There were in short 
no depths in the picture, it was all surface femininity. 

“ Rosmersholm” saw Miss Robins at her best again. She and 
Mr. Waller speedily wiped out the dismal memory of that sultry 
afternoon at the Vaudeville, when Mr. Benson and Miss Florence 
Farr as Rosmer and Rebecca, spoke their words—merely spoke and 
nothing more.‘ The intense feeling infused into their long scenes 
lent the new guilty couple an absorbing interest, and up to the last 
act they created a deep impression. The author’s ingenuous method 
of bringing about a tragic catastrophe, however, the childish way in 
which each “dares” the other to commit suicide, interfered with 
their complete success, and the last state of the audience was worse 
(from the standpoint of reverence) than the first. Mr. Scott Buist 
was very effective as Mortensgard, the boycotted journalist ; Miss 
Frances [vor played the antique retainer who never heard infant 
laughter, or any other kind, at * Rosmersholm ;” and Mr. Bernard 
Gould brought alight and playful touch to his happy eatire of the 
visionary, as the plausible Ulric Brendl. 

“The Master Builder” revealed Mr. Waller in a new light. As 
Solness he looked beneath the surface of the part, abandoned the 
hero’s claim to be heroic, and .played, not like a leading actor, but, 
the unhinged architect of Ibsen’s puzzling pages. Miss Ivor, too, 
struck out a new line as Mrs. Solness, whom she relieved of excessive 
middle-age-ness and depression, with manifest advantage to the 
play. Muss Robins’ Hilda remained what at the first it was, a re- 
markable example of pure audacity in art, an effort so bracing and 
breezy that it stopped the questions that flew to the lips and per- 
mitted nothing but a sense of supreme exhilaration. 

In “ Brand ” the very reverse method was adopted and a contrary 
effect produced. Every pitiable stage of the bereaved Agves’ final 
sufferings received woe-begone expression and was dweit upon at 
realistic length. Every agony was lived through, humbly, quietly, 
with scarcely audible dry stifled sobs and fond caressing murmurs 
that would have melted a stone. The figure of the woman robbed 
of her last cold comfort—the clothes of her dead child—induced an 
abiding compassion, and as an example of pure pathos will not easily 
be superseded. Miss Ivor.gave picturesque expression to the coarse 
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flouts and jeers of the gipsy shrew, and Mr. Bernard Gould was, in- 


. teresting if not wholly satisfactory as Brand: Only two satisfying 
.conceptions of Brand seem possible. One, that of an iron-willed 


fanatic ; the other, of a man possessed by a religious frenzy. Neither 
of these was suggested by Mr. Gould, whose acting lacked authority 
and the will force necessary to control and subdue even so mild and 


meek an Agnes as Miss Robins. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF LITERARY DRAMA. 

The late Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mr. Walter H. Pollock, and Lady 
Colin Campbell! These were the names Mr. Charrington conjured 
with upon reopening Terry’s Theatre on June 3rd. Not since four-and- 
twenty blackbirds were baked in a pie has. there—seemingly—been 


.80 rare a dish to set before a King. Seemingly, be the iteration noted, 


for in exact proportion to the expectation aroused was the dis- 


appointment felt. 


An old-fashioned farce by Lady Colin Campbell, an egregious bit 


of theatricalism of the worst kind, with not a glint of observation, 


nor half-a-dozen gleams of humour to redeem it, “Bud and 
Blossom,” a would-be travesty of the doings in a lady’s newspaper 
office, easily secured the wooden spoon. It necessitated the woeful 
martyrdom of Mr. Waring, Miss Annie Hughes, and Mr. Fred 
Thorne. 

“ An Interlude,” the joirt work of Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Pollock, 
had at Jeast the merit of modernity and truth. A brief love-passage, 
at two a.m. ina moonlit garden, between a man who is engaged to 
marry another girl, and a girl who intends to accept another man, it 
reflected one phase of the social farce, and gave Mr. Waring and 
Miss Achurch cpportunity for some of the sub-acid, bitter, “society” 
cating which Ibsen has done so much to bring to perfection. 

“Foreign Policy” was Dr. Doyle’s first lever de. rideau, a trifle 
frankly theatrical and farcical, showing a clever woman out- 
manceuvring a Foreign Secretary, and a youthful Prime Minister in 
his hours of ease. Quite unreal, it was not quite ineffective, and 
thanks to Mr. Edmund Maurice as a pompous Harleian medico, won 
a measure of laughter and success. Miss Achurch and. Mr. Char- 
rington were the secretary and his wife ; and Mr. Waring the Premier 
of tender years. 

“ Becky Sharp,” arranged by Mr. Barrie, came last on the pro- 
gramme and proved curiously unreal, unrecognisable. Becky at 
Pumpernickel, Becky red-nosed and sitting on a brandy bottle, the 
Becky who placed George Osborne’s declaration under Ame/ia’s 
meek little nose and so brought Doblin ard that long-sought widow 
into harbour at last—this was the Becky depicted ; but she did not 


. fit into her surroundings. Though scarce a word that was not 


Thackeray’s was spoken, the atmosphere was no more his than 


-Shakspeare’s.. For the padded person of Mr. Maurice merely sug- 


gested the paunchy Nabob. Miss Acharch pictured only a baleful 
vixen with faded fair hair and naked feet. Mr. Charrington’s 


Dobbin just lisped and was sententious, and Miss Annie Hughes 
looked very sweet in a poke-bonnet and a crinoline, but made 
Amelia young enough for Becky’s child. And none of this would 
do. 

The one success of the evening. an unmistakeable success, was Mr. 
Hardy's. In his * Wessex Tales” is a story called “The Three 
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Wayfarers,” and this, with merely a brief addition here and there to 
let the audience into the secret, was his play. In a cottage near 
Casterbridge, rustics of the pre-Victorian period are swilling mead 
and footing it noisily in honour of the shepherd’s last christening. 
A knock comes at the door and a stranger enters from the storm. 
He is gaunt, grey, haggard, and his eyes have a hunted look. Well 
they may. For he has just broken from gaol, and if caught he will 
be hanged on the morrow for sheep-stealing. ‘he mead comes 
round and puts life into him again, and the interrupted dance is 
resumed. Againaknock. And againastranger. An ugly sinister 
looking fellow, who swallows mead by the jugful and in his cups 
sings of his trade with a hempen rope, and lets out the fact that he is 
the hangman. His client and he crack jokes. Again the dance is; 
set a-going when yet a third knock comes, and a timid little fellow 
enters, who no sooner sets eyes upon the convict than he turns and 
rushes out. Immediately comes the boom of cannon. A prisoner 
has escaped. All leap to the conclusion that the last wayfarer is he, 
and away in search they go. Two of the band return, however, one for 
the mead, the other for some food—the hangman and his unknown 
runaway! More jests pass between them, and out slips the convict. 
The party return with their prisoner, to find that he is only the 
escaped man’s brother. The hunted fellow makes good his escape, 
and the shepherds are left to finish their dance in peace—the hang- 
man leaping wildly in their midst with no partner but his coil of 
rope. Strongly played by Mr. Charrington as the ghoulish hangman, 
Mr. Waring as the hunted sheep-stealer, Mr. Stewart Dawson and 
Mr. Fred Thorne as racy rustics of the Hardy breed, it took the fancy 
of the house and was received with enthusiasm. As a play, it proved 
indeed only a little inferior to the story, which as a short story is. 
perhaps the most dramatic ever written. 


Se 


Some Amateur Performances. 








“THE HOBBY-HORSE” BY THE SURREY STROLLERS. 

What is it that keeps the Surrey Strollers at such a far higher level than the 
majority of their fellows? Farce, and nothing but farce—farce of any quality, 
farce of no quality—is the cry of the London clubs, and therefore to come 
across one for whom apparently it has few attractions is an event, and demands 
some enquiry into the causes of the phenomenon. Were I not well acquainted 
with their most unrural haunt I should hazard a conjecture that the bracing 
air of the hills where Meredith and many another writer find inspiration is 
responsible for the’r permanent abode in the breezy region of comedy and 
drama. But that theory does not hold water. St. George’s Hall itself—ths 
temple in chief of the amateur—is scarce further removed from the Surrey 
hills than are the Strollers. Even were it otherwise, however, I fear the theory 
would fall through. Rusticity does not spell healthfulness of taste. Do not 
dire reports reach us of dainty nooks and fairy dells ?—spots so fair that the 
inbabitants might well be expected never to think save in blank verse, but 
spots, alas! which know no (dramatic) god but Byron. That being put out 
of court, I can only fall back on the supposition that the Strollers have decided 
that farce is as injurious to the dramatic health as the marching-step is said to 
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be physically. Long may they be of the same opinion! “ The Hobby Horse ” 
is an ambitious choice. it isn't a question of staying-power, it’s a question of 
nice style and a clean, lengthy stride. Fortunately, the Strollers can mect this 
demand for good action and neatly-assorted styles. Mr. Gordon Young’s 
Jermyn would have borne filling out, but his breezy, unforced humour carried 
it along. Mr. Cecil Hayward played with simple dignity, and made a manly. 
Brice, and that’s as much as we expect from the amateur—with the exception 
of a bare two or three who don’t seem disposed to enter the lists. There was 
very little to urge against the Mrs. Jermyn of Miss Schuler, who is rapidly 
becoming a very valuable actress, whose work reveals marked intelligence and 
infinite pains. Mrs. Cooper Keates and*Mr. Evered were immensely popular 
as Miss Moxon and Pinching ; and Miss Coningham and Mr. Vaus were lively 
and unconstrained as the youthful louvers. Mrs. Sadler’s portrait of Mrs. Porcher 
was effective but not quite true to life; and Mr. Sharp and Mr. Noad put all 
they knew into the jockey scenes, with satisfactory results. 


“ SOPHIA” BY THE BANCROFT CLUB. 

If Mr. Buchanan’s comedy is destined to become popular with amateurs it 
needs no extraordinary gift of foresight to predict that in three. out of four 
performances the same remark will be applicable—that the laurels, for the 
most part, fall to the actresses. That such should have been the case with 
the actresses of the Bancroft Club does not call for surprise, since all the weight 
of Miss Kate Rorke’s bewitching Sophia was thrown on their side, but even 
with a less formidable substitute I venture to predict that the feminine star 
~will still be in the ascendant. For one thing their's isa very much easier task. 
Feminine human nature in Fielding’s day did not differ so widely from what 
it is now, despite all that Lady Brooke and Mrs. Lynn Linton (combatants on 

~opposite sides) would have us believe. No unusual demand, therefore, is made 
upon their powers. But it’s another pair of shoes when we come to the men. 
Fielding’s men belong to that “ lusty, old, militant world” so fervently regret- 
ted by Mr. Lang. They were the product of beef and beer, men of lusty lungs 
and rollicking spirits. We don’t seem to do that quality now—at any rate on 
the stage. The beef and beer diet is not apparent. The results point rather 
towards that favoured by the Private Secretary—a glass of milk and the in- 
nocuous bath-bun. Then again amateurs, like their betters, have cauglit up 
the cry of “restrained force ”—an excellent thing in its way, though it may be 
carried too far, but a restrained Tom Jones is an anomaly. Mr. Dawson 
Milward is not a robust hero. He is wanting in weight, and he does not under- 
stand the meaning of the verb “to rollick.” These are serious disadvantages 
for Tom, but against them may be set the facts that Mr. Milward makes a well- 
looking gallant, that he has the knack of making love, and that he plays with 
spirit—if it be but the spirit of the end-of-the-nineteenth-century, and there- 
fore born of the bun and milk—and after all, I sorely doubt whether more than 
this would be forthcoming from the majority of “ pro’s.’ Mr. Rowse under- 
‘stood what was required of Squire Western, but, here, too, Nature stepped in 
and interfered with excellent intentions, and why, oh why, did Mr. Rowse in- 
dulge in those strained and eccentric attitudes ? Mr. Mannering’s B/ifil wanted 
a back-bone of malignity. Partridge was safe in the hands of. Mr. Cahill— 
most reliable of actors. Mr. Winthrop must be singled out for praise for a 
vigorous bit of work as Seagrim ; and Square's courtship would have gone with 
a roar had Mr. Cyril Kenyon been better matched witha partner. Miss Rorke’s 
Sophia was, as it has ever been, an exquisite bit of womanliness with a ve 
‘distinct note of force in it. Miss Adela Drayton, as Molly, was too little the 
woman, too much the child, but it was a pretty, effective piece of acting. Miss 
Chester was quaint and piquant as Mis‘ress Honour ; and Mrs. Evans played 
Lady Bellaston with ease and finish. The performance went with remarkable 
smoothness, due in great part to the stage-management of Mr. Fred, Thorne, 
who on behalf of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund had, like Miss Rorke, generously 
given his services. 


“THE PAPER CHASE” AT THE CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 
To cheer and strengthen the heart of. the Conservative ata “function” of 
the Primrose League was the aim and object of this performance—an object 
only attained at rare intervals, it must be confessed. Everyone worked hard 
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and put spirit into the business. Individual performances were good, but as a 
whole the performance hung fire. It was a little like Mr. Lewis Carroll's 
caucus-race. The actors were placed here and there along the course. They 
began running when they liked, and they left off when they liked. There was 
no cohesion. What was wanted was a long, strong pull, and a pull al) together. 
Each one might tug, and tug bravely, but to carry the play there must be three 
or four gathered together with hands joined and resolved upon a definite plan 
of action. Otherwise all is nerveless and uncertain, and the effect is exactly 
nil, Astage-manager with a keen eye for the broad effects of farce would have 
set everything to rights in a very short space of time with such good material 
to his hand. Mr. Morten Henry was clever, as he always is, and lavished a lot 
of trouble upon Busby, but though his humour was ingenious and finished, 
it was not graphic and mirth-compelling, and failed to carry successfully 
over the footlights. Mr. Hill and Mr. Deane made disjointed efforts to 
back him up; Mr. Lloyd should lay to heart the fact that exaggeration is 
not permissible outside politics and the press; Mrs. Royal Dawson and Mrs. 
St. Hill brought an appreciable amount of energy to bear upon their work ; 
Miss Violet Oswald promises well as an actress in farcical comedy ; and Miss 
F. Leclercq should make a winning ingénue. But “ The Paper Chase ” is 
a-poor choice as far as the ladies’ parts are concerned. 


“THE HOBBY HORSE ” AT THE BIJOU THEATRE. 

‘It is always the unexpected which happens. ’Tis a trite remark, and one 
that might have been uttered-by every human being in turn since. the day 
when Adam found himself ejected from Eden. Such being the case’ one 
wonders that the world has never become prepared for the unexpected, 
that there is still room for surprise when it happens. So it is, however, 
and this comedy of Mr. Pinero’s is the latest example of it. Things were 
beginning to look black for “ The’ Hobby Horse.” Amateurs had experi- 
mented upon it. Several had made an effort to mount, and there had been 
some awkward tumbles. Most of the experiments were failures, and to the 
very best nothing stronger than the adjective “ passable” could with justice be 
applied—“ the fault of the play” said the audience, always ready when sent on 
it’s way unrejoicing, to shift the blame on tothe author’s shoulders. But those 
who knew the play, knew better than that. Nevertheless it really seemed 
as if this brilliant comedy was not food for amateurs. It seemed impossi- 
ble to get the nicely-contrasted styles, and such neatly-finished work as that 
required seemed beyond their power to supply. That a satisfactory amateur 
cast could be produced was certain, but then it must be a composite one. 
Half-a-dozen clubs would be drawn upon to supply it, and these ideal casts 
are, alack, impracticable. One had then grown accustomed, if not reconciled, to 
failure, when up _ stepped a little band, and since seeing them I must 
fain admit that I have no further use for my ideal cast. Save in one or 
two minor parts, in this play these actors could scarce be bettered, let who 
will of their amateur brethren throw down the glove. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe and 
Mr. Gerald Bowman were fitted to a wrinkle with the East-end curate and 
Jermyn, the would-be philanthropist. Here, at last, was the genuine thing in 
tho way of a half-starved, over-worked London curate, with the right grit 
about him. Tyke’s Court would have risen and rent the majority of Noel 
Brices who tread the boards. Like Mr. Gilbert’s Clayton Hooper, they are 
“the mildest curates going.” With Mr. Waring’s admirable performanee at 
the St. James’ still fresh in my mind, I can yet think of Mr. Fyfe with 
unalloyed satisfaction. Mr. Bowman follows closely in the footsteps of Mr. 
Hare, and does so with marked success. His keen alertness and quaint, dry 
humour are invaluable to Spencer Jermyn. Neither would it be possible to 
improve upon Mr. Paget Bowman’s refreshingly boyish and natural Tom Clark, 
and his rendering of Pews had some undeniably clever touches. Mr. Hardisty 
doubled with equal success the role of the “young family solicitor” and that 
of the stage-manager ; and Mr. Sutherland Harris contributed a well-toned 
sketch of Shattock. The actresses were strong, but not so strong as the actors. 
Mrs. Collett’s experience went for a good deal with Mrs. Jermyn; and Miss 
Clementi Smith threw the right spirit into her work, though she did not ex- 
haust its possibilities. Miss Whiteside Smith supplied a delightful companion 
picture to. Mr. Paget Bowman’s ; and Miss Drayton an incisive portrait. of Mrs. 
Porcher. 
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“TIME WILL TELL” BY THE SIDCUP A.D.C. 

Why will amateurs clirg to the belief which is said to te the principle of 
peneee. with not a few of the new school of painters, that a sketch with an 

our's work on it is a picture ready for exhibition. To be sure with amateurs 
this phase of opinion is rarer than it was. They are growing to appreciate the 
value of rehearsal, and the productions of the better clubs, such as the Romany, 
are stamped with the hall-mark of hard work and conscientious rehearral. But 
the number of these, alack, is limited, whilst there are hundrds still in their 
sins, who think no shame of imposing upon a confiding audience work which 
has scarcely cost them a moment’s thought. Nay, worse, they glory in their 
shame. It is not uncommon at a performance, which might more justly be 
termed a first rehearsal, to hear the proud boast that two or three rehearsals re- 
presented the sum total, as if that fact reflected the highest credit upon the 
actors. The Sidcup amateurs were not as bad as that. Their work did bear 
traces of preparation, but with just three times the amount it would have been 
an estimable performance. Mr. Gribble’s Czernvcski was the most finished 
piece of work. It betrayed study, and was executed with firmness and dis- 
cretion. Mr. Washington has not the weight for Carr, but he plays simply and 
earnestly, and so there seems little amiss with him. Mr. W. R. Washington 
displayed energy as Fayniant ; and Mr. Spencer Ward revealed a talent for 
comedy. The old Duke, who is nothing if not insincere, was curiously misread 
by Mr. Davy ; Mr. Fearis, ably assisted by Mrs. Fry, lightened.the later scenes 
wonderfully. This lady was also the Lettice of the prologue, and here her 
girlish simplicity and tenderness were invaluable. Mrs. Speck was effective as 
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Musical Notes. 





THE musical critic who wishes to be conscientious in his work, 
has a terribly hard task before him, during the months of May, June, 
and July. Apart altogether from the opera, which he is supposed 
to attend at least three times weekly, there are, on an average, over 
twenty concerts each week, which require attention of some sort. 
This, in broiling hot weather, is not a task to be envied. 


SINCE our last issue, the Opera season at Covent Garden has been 
going on splendidly. Sir Augustus Harris may not only be con- 
gratulated on really good work, but also upon remarkably large 
audiences. It is characteristic of our leading impresario to do every- 
thing well, and in no city in the world is grand opera more care- 
fully staged and dressed, than it is at Covent Garden. First let us 
take the novelties. 


“T PAGLIACCI” (PUNCHINELLO). 


Words and Music by R. LEONCAVALLO. English adaptation by FREDERIC E. WEATHERLEY. 
Produced at Covent Garden on Friday evening, May 19th, 1893. 


The greatest compliment one can pay to the composer of this 
opera, is to say that “I Pagliacci” is a worthy rival of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and this is literally true. The story of Punchinello is a 
very charming one, though terribly tragic in its dénouement. The scene 
is laid amongst a travelling troupe of comedians. A faithless wiie’s 
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intrigue is discovered by the husband, through the woman having 
rejected another would-be lover, with scorn and blows. His 
revenge is swift and sure, for Punchinello kills both wife and 
dover. Exception has been taken to Mr. Weatherley’s English title, 
but in my opinion this matters little, for he has done his work 
admirably. The music throughout is really beautiful; ever 
melodious, it often rises to a point of grandeur, especially in the 
dramatic passages, Special praise must be given to the orchestra- 
tion, One thing only is lacking from a popular point of view: 
there is no intermezzo or catchy air, which is likely to become 
the rage. The opera was performed almost to perfection : 
Madame Melba, M. Ancona, Mr. Richard Green, and Signor Guetary 
- were all most excellent, while as for Signor De Lucia, he achieved a 
veritable triumph, especially in his grand scene at the end of the 
first act. It only remains to be said, that “I Pagliacci” has since 
become extremely popular. 


BIZET’s one act opera “ Djamileh” (The Slave in Love) was the 
second novelty. It is a little remarkable that this work has not 
been seen in London before, as it has been performed in the pro- 
vinces by the Carl Rosa Company (for whom Mr. Joseph Bennett 
wrote the English libretto) on more than one occasion. It may be 
said at once, however, that in “ Djamileh,” Bizet is not seen at any- 
thing like his best. The whole score shows unmistakable signs of 
his early and immature style. The: music is pretty and graceful, 
but lacking in power, and distinctiveness. The orchestration is 
occasionally striking, particularly so, in a little ballet, which is full 
of oriental coloring. The scene is laid in Cairo, which gives 
opportunity for picturesque scenery and dressing, and the story 
deals with the love of the slave-girl Djamileh for her master. M. 
Bonnard, M. Contellier, and Mdlle. Gherlsen did full justice to the 
work, which was not received with very great favour. 


By far the most notable event of the present Opera Season so far, 
‘was the performance of “Carmen,” in which Madame Calvé appeared 
for the first time in London in the title ré/e. Never since the days 
of Madame Minnie Hauk and Madame Trebelli, have we had so 
perfect a Carmen. Madame Calvé is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest—if not the greatest—dramatic sopranos now before the 
public, and in “ Carmen” she is suited to perfection. Both from a 
dramatic and vocal stand-point, she achieved a veritable triumph. 
The new tenor M. Alvarez, also was remarkably successful on this 
occasion. Ina previous performance of the work he was good, but 
when playing with Madame Calvé, the difference was wonderful. 

‘Taken altogether, the whole representation was the best we have 
had for many years. Among other operas revived, have been 
*‘Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust,” ‘“ Philemon et Baucis,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Orfeo,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “ Tannhauser,” “ L’Amico 
Fritz,” and “La Favorita.” Of these it is only necessary to specially 
mention the three last. In “Tannhauser,” Madame Albani re- 
peated a familiar success, aud she was very ably seconded by 
Signor Vignas (Tannhauser), Signor Guetary (Walther), and 
‘Signor Ancona, (Wolfram). The performance of “ L’Amico Fritz” 
was chiefly noticeable for the fact that the composer, Signor Mas- 
eagni, conducted, for the cast was the same as last season. It wasa 
memorable night, for Signor Mascagni was greeted with a perfect 
Ovation, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed during the whole even- 
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ing. “La Favorita” is a heavy old-fashioned opera, which has never 
succeeded in becoming very popular. There is of course some very 
fine music in it—especially in the dramatic scenes—but it was 
evidently only revived for the purpose of introducing a new 
dramatic mezzo-soprano. Madame Armand is a sound actress, and 
has an exceedingly rich and powerful voice. Her appearance in 
* Le Prophéte” will be looked for with great interest. Most of the 
old favourites have appeared, including M. Jean de Reszké (of 
whom more hereafter), M. Lassalle, M. Edouard de Reszké, Madame 
Melba, the Sisters Ravogli, Herr Max Alvary, and Mdlle Sigrid 
Arnoldson. In Herr Alvarez, Sir Augustus Harris has found a really 
admirable tenor. I should like to add a word of very warm praise 
of Miss Esther Palliser, who sang Marguerite in “ Faust ” one even- 
ing at very short notice. Our young English artist not only looked 
the part to perfection, but she both sang and acted with infinite 
charm. Among the new works promised during the present season 
are Mascagni’s “I Rantzau,” Professor Stanford’s “ Veiled Prophet,” 
Isidore de Lara’s “ Amy Robsart,” and Berlioz’ “ Faust.” Wagner’s 
“ Die Meistersinger”’ is also announced. 


“POOR JONATHAN.” 


A modern musical comedy in two acts. 
Adapted by C. H. E. BROOKFIELD. Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK. Composed by MIi.LOCKER and 


ALBENIZ. 
Jonathan Tripp... .. Mr. H. MONKHOUSE. Marion .. . -» Miss A. SCHUBERTH. 
Signor Pirnetto.. .. Mr. FRED KAYE. Dr. Hatty Grant -» Miss V. ROBINSON. 
Herr Steinbach .. .. Mr. W. W. DENNY. Miss Lind ae -» Miss M. St. Cyr. 
Vandergold.. .. .. Mr.S. TOWER. Molly .. « +» Miss JEssIz BcNnD. 
Ruggles... .. .. Mr. A. WILKINSON. 


“ Poor Seeaities” must be dismissed in a few words, for though 
I must confess it was received with considerable favour, it is never- 
theless hardly likely to meet with very great success. Why the 
libretto should have been re-modelled at all is best known to Mr. 
Brookfield, but, as it stands, the book is extremely weak and thin. 
The music is very pretty all through, especially the numbers con- 
tributed by Senor Albeniz ; but there is nothing very striking in the 
score. “Poor Jonathan,” was, however, admirably performed, the 
principal honours being carried off by Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse. 


TWO new prodigies have appeared during the past month, who 
call for special mention. Little Frieda Simonson—the eight-year- 
old pianist—is without doubt a wonder, but not so great a one as her 
boy rival Koczalski. In the first place, though she has attained 
a marvellous technical command of the instrument, she lacks very 
great feeling ; she plays gracefully, and with a really beautiful 
touch, but it is a cold style, and one would rather have had a 
little less correctness, and more warmth. Frieda Simonson is-a 
wonderful child nevertheless, and should be carefully looked after. 
It is only fair to add, that she comes io us with a very high recom- 
mendation from Rubenstein himself. 


THE second prodigy was a Boy Soprano, hailing from America, 
who made his first bow to an English audience at the Prince’s 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. N. Vert. Master Cyril Tyler is the 
happy possessor of a really exquisite voice of extensive compass, and 
rich quality, which hae been trained to perfection. His phrasing is 
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very nearly perfect. Strange to say, however, the timbre of the 
voice seemed to me unmistakably feminine. I make this remark 
with all reserve, for it is probably only a remarkable peculiarity. 
Master Tyler sang couplets by Félicien David, and a couple of songs 
by Cowen and Chadwick; being encored with the greatest enthu- 
siasm each time. The last item on the programme was the Gounod- 
Bach “ Ave Maria,” which-the boy sang with exquisite expression. 
A great error of taste, however, was made by those in authority, in 
dressing him in a surplice and cassock for this solo. Mr. Vert, I am 
sure, was not responsible for this. Master Tyler is pretty sure to 
attain immense popularity in England, for in addition to his really 
wonderful voice, he is possessed of great beauty. 


THE crowd of recitals, which have taken place during the last 
month must be very briefly summed up indeed. Little Anna 
Hegner (sister to Otto Hegner), who is only twelve years old, gave,a 
couple of violin recitals at the Steinway Hall. She has already 
gained wonderful command over the instrument, and what is more 
important, plays with the feeling of a true artist. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann and The Shinner Quartet gave a most interesting 
Concert on June 6th, at the Prince’s Hall, and on the following day 
our leading English lady pianist—Miss Fanny Davies—nearly filled 
St. James’s Hall. Her programme was most varied, and the recital 
was throughout a most delightful one. Other recitals have been 
given by Miss Muriel Elliot, Mr. Edgar Holland, Miss Frida Scotta, 
and Mr. Hans Wessely, who was assisted with a full orchestra, under 
the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. Mr. Edgar Haddock has given three 
delightful “musical afternoons,” with the great composers, and an 
excellent Chamber Concert was that of the “ Trio Parisien.” 


THE greatest of all living operatic tenors, M. Jean de Reszké, 
made his first appearance this season on Tuesday June 20th, in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” It will be remembered that last season the 
famous Polish artist was somewhat seriously ill, and considerable 
anxiety was felt as to how this might affect his glorious voice. It 
is a pleasing task to record that never in all his brilliant career, has 
M. Jean de Reszké sang to greater perfection. His voice is, if 
possible, better than ever. 


PRESSURE of space prevents me saying what I should like to do, 
about the Richter and Sarasate Concerts (both under the direction of 
Mr. N. Vert), which, however, have been fully up to their splendid 
standard of excellence. A summary of these Concerts—too im- 
portant to be criticised in a few words—will be given in the next 


issue. 


Se 
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Notes of the Month. 





W.R.W. writes :—I regret to say that, so far as I am concerned, 
there will be no ‘Condensed Drama’ in this month’s THEATRE. 
As my excuse, I must plead lack of material. It is true that, since 
the last issue of the magazine, a drama has been produced at the St. 
James’s, which is undoubtedly the ‘play of the month,’ but it so 
happens that it is also the ‘Play of the Century’; and in the 
presence of such a work of art as ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ 
even the irreverent parodist stays his hand. Had I the will, I have 
not the power to burlesque such a faultless play. Sothe Condensed 
Dramatist lays down his pen, and takes off his hat to a master- 
piece ; at the same time congratulating himself that there are not 
many dramatists like unto Mr. Pinero, or where could the poor 
parodist find his prey.” 


By the death of Mr. Edwin Booth, the American stage loses its 
chief ornament, but the English stage can hardly be said to suffer 


‘any appreciable loss. Mr. Booth, known to us through his second 


visit to London in 1880—his first was exactly twenty years pre- 
viously—was a scholarly earnest actor, but nothing he did here 
could render intelligible the enthusiasm he evoked in his own 
country. True, he was not seen to advantage either at the Princess’s 
or the Adelphi, but when Mr. Irving with characteristic generosity 
placed the resources of the Lyceum at his command and alternately 
played Othelio and Iago in order to exhibit the tragedian in two of 
his most famous parts, all that was possible was done to provide him 
with a worthy setting. But even then the result was disappointing. 


HIs cold mechanical method seemed curiously artificial when set 
against the live and vivid style of Mr. Irving and his comrades, and 
though the latter player’s Moor was by no means an unqualified 


success, it more than held its own against Mr. Booth’s almost 


colourless elocutionary reading of the part. Perhaps the highest 
point touched during his English tour was in “ King Lear,” in which 


_despite the drawbacks of slip-shod production, and “support” 


which merited contemptuous condemnation, he trod the heights of 
tragedy. His magnificent voice, of wondrous volume and richness, 
here stood him in fine stead, and his heath scenes were more im- 
pressive even than Salvini’s. In “Richelieu” and “The Fool’s 
Revenge” he won most popularity, his gnarled and knotted-limbed 
Bertuccio being a remarkable essay in contortion as well as—in one 
scene—a startling play of (rather obviously) simulated agony. 


MR. BooTH, though belonging to the classic school of acting, was 
hampered by many mannerisms. Redundant gesture and a dis- 
tracting play of his great brilliant eyes were among his besetting 
weaknegses. He was a picturesque actor, many of his entrances and 
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poses being wonderfully striking and impressive. In Petruchio, 
moreover, and Don Cesar de Bazan, he revealed a charming sense, 
and mastery, of comedy.. But in every part he appealed more to the 
head than to the heart, more to the intellect than to the feelings, 
and in England at any rate it is donbtful if he was ever considered 
a really great actor. 





WHAT Mr. Booth was as a manager may easily be realised when 
it is said that he was the Irving of America. By the magic of his 
personality he kept alive the poetic drama in a country where poetry 
is at even a greater discount than here. In 1863, at the Winter 
Garden Theatre in New York, ke played Hamlet for 100 nights, 
an unheard of thing in those days; and in 1869 he opened Booth’s 
Theatre, in which he sunk the whole of his large private fortune. Here 
he produced Shakesperean plays with “Star” casts, but his. experi- 
ence was akin to Mr. Chatterton’s, and ruin before long stared him 
in the face. Seven years later he toured in the Southern States and 
California, and in less than a year realised another fortune. In 
Chicago, however, his life was attempted by a madman, and this 
led to the English venture in 1880. After this and a short season in 
Berlin and Hamburg, where his Hamlet was much admired, he re- 
turned to America and entered upon a long farewell round of the States 
in company with Mr. Lawrence Barrett. More of a triumphal progress 
than a business speculation, the venture proved a brilliant success, 
and more than £100,000 were-divided between the two stars at the 
end of their engagement. Mr. Booth retired from the stage in 1891, 
founded the Players’ Club in New York, presented the beautiful 
club house to its nsembers, and left a fortune of six hundred and 
fifty thoussnd dollars. 


OF neither of the subjects of the photographs this month is it 
necessary to say more than a few words. Miss Kate Rorke has 
appeared in the pages of THE THEATRE before, and her career is 
known to everyone. At the moment she shares with Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson the honours accruing from the Garrick revival of 
“ Diplomacy;” and is looked to as the one and only hope, alike of 
playgoers and critics, among the younger leading ladies of the 
English stage. 


MR. PINERO needs no introduction, although for some inexplica- 
ble reason he has never figured in THE THEATRE till now. It were 
easy to dwell upon his achievements before he took pen in hand 
and shook off the sock and buskin. For Mr. Pizero was a very 
interesting and popular member of Mr. Irving’s company in pre-mana- 
gerial days, and his Marquis of Huntly in “‘ Charles I.” was a piece of 
pure pathos never to be forgotten. It were easy to dwell upon his 
triumphs since in every branch of dramatic literature. In fantastic 
farce, in comedy, in razor-edged satire, in sentimental drama, and in 
modern tragedy, he has consistently mounted to heights beyond the 
reach of any other writer for the English stage. But his history 
may be condensed into one line! He is not yet forty and 
has written “ The Second Mrs. 'Tanqueray.” 
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Received for Review. 


Books. 

Recollections of Middle Life. By FrancisqueSarcey. (W.Heinemann). 10s.6d. 

Judith Shakespeare. By William Black. (Sampson Low & Co.) 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Shakespeare. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. (Blackie & Son). 
2s. 6d. 

Playbills. A Collection and some Comments. (Francis Edwards). 

Mr. Punch’s Model Music Hall. Songs and Dramas. By F 
Illustrated. (Bradbury, Agnew). 4s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Punch’s Young Reciter. By F. Anstey. Illustrated. (Bradbury, Agnew). 
3s, 6d. 

Ben Janson. (Vol. I.) The Mermaid Series of Best Plays by the Old 
Dramatists. Edited by Brnisley Nicholson. (Fisher Unwin). 2s. 6d 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket lbsen. By F. Anstey. Illustrated by Bernard Part- 
ridge. (W. Heinemann). 


. Anstey. 


Music. 


Messrs. Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street.— Half Dreams” (song), by 
Leslie Gordon ; “ Together All the Way” (song), by Arthur E. Godfrey ; 
“My Heart is wi’ My Lassie” (song), by Madge E. Conroy; “ Apart For 
Evermore” (song), by Frances Allitsen ; “Long Years After” (song), by 
Gilbert A. Alcock ; “ As of Yore” (song), by Angelo Mascheroni; “ The Boy 
and the Brook” and “ Ronald Ray’ (songs), by Lawrence Kellie ; No. 1 and 
No. 2 of Six “Volkslieder” (with German and English words), by Maud 
Valerie White ; Mascheroni’s “ Ave Maria” arranged for organ, by Edwin H. 
Lemare ; Romance for Violin, by Percy Godfrey ; Leo Stern’s “Serenade,” 
transcribed for pianoforte, by Benno Scénberger ; ‘“ Petite Danseuse,” for 
violin, by Percy Godfrey ; ‘“‘Screnade Espagnol,” for violin, by Gilbert 
Betjemann ; Nos. 2 and 3 of «The Candidate’s Practical Scale and Appriggio 
Handbooks,” by Graham P. Moore ; a complete scale and appreggio tutor, 
by Adolphe Schloesser ; “A Woodland Serenade,” for pianoforte, by Angelo 
Mascheroni ; and ‘“ Summer's Goodbye,” for pianoforte, by Barry M. Gilholy. 

Messrs. SHeaRD & Co., 192, High Holborn. — “Rachel” (song from 
“La Juive’’), by Halévy ; “Dimples” (song), by Geo. Fred. Horan: “ Her 
Wedding Ring of Gold” (song), by K. C. Spillane ; “ Will They Answer if I 


* Write” (song), by John St. George ; ‘“ Love’s Golden Hope” (song), by Frank 


Milton ; “I Long to See the Girl I Left Behind” (song), by John S. Kelly ; 
“Time Will Show” (song), by Mary Carmichael ; “Inez My Queen” (song), 
dy: Franz Morgan ; “The Darkie’s Dance” (song), ‘by Angelo A. Soher ; 
“Yawning” (song), by Franco Novara ; “The Recruiting Sergeant” (comic 
song), by Fred. Eplett ; “The Jap” (comic song), by George Le Brunn ; “ Put 
Yourself in Gilligan’s Place” and “ He Isn’t on the Job Just Now” (comic 
song), by Felix McGlennor ; “ Dear Old Country Homes ” (song and chorus), 
by: Frank Buoman ; “ Dancing Wavelets” (pianoforte), by F. W. Meacham ; 
“‘Love’s Seal” (pianoforte), by G. Carmichael ; “In the Ball-Room” (schot- 
tische), by Theo. H. Northrup ; ‘‘Chummy and I” (march), by D. L. White ; 
and “ The Fan Tan” (pianoforte), by Adolph Bergman 


SS 
New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImPporTANT REVIVALS in London, from May 18th to June 
15th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus * ) 


May 19 “Pagliacci,” opera, in two acts, libretto and music by Leoncavallo. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


» 22° “Mankind,” drama, by Paul Merritt and George Conquest. Surrey. 











” 
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May 22 


22 
22 
23 


24° 
25 


25 
25° 
26° 
27 


29 


29 
29° 
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“Box B,” a musical trifle, written and composed by Corney Grain. 
St. George’s Hall. 

“Sins of the Night,” drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (first time 
in London). Grand. 

“The Battle of Life,” a new version of “ Le Paillasse (auther un- 
announced). Standard. 

“ King for a Day,” romantic light opera, adapted by Valentine Smith. 
Parkhurst. 

“ Camille,” in Italian. (Signora Eleonora Duse’s season). Lyric. 

“The Mills of God,” drama, in four acts, by Robert Overton. Bijou 
Theatre, Bayswater. 

“A Casual Acquaintance,” a play, in a prologue and three acts, by 
J.F. Cooke. Trafalgar Square. 

" My Awful Dad,” comedy, in two acts, by the late Charles Mathews. 

erry’s. 

“Fedora,” drama, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou. (Signora 
Eleonora Duse’s season). Lyric. 

“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” play, in four acts, by A. W. Pinero. 
St. James’s. 

“Uncle Dick’s Darling,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by the late 
Henry J. Byron. Toole’s 

“The Days to Come,” drama, in four acts, by Forbes Dawson 
(first time in London). Elephant and Castle. 

“‘Frasquita,” comic opera, in two acts, by Meyer Lutz. Gaiety. 

“Hedda Gabler,’ a version of Ibsen’s play, by Edmund Gosse. 
Opera Comique. 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” drama, by Verga. (Signora Eleonora Duse’s 
season). Lyric. 

“La Locandiera,” comedy, by Goldoni. (Signora Eleonora Duse’s 
season). Lyric. 

“Captain Thérése,” opera-comique, libretto by F.C. Burnand and 
Gilbert 4 Becket ; music by Planquette. Matinée. Criterion. 
“Tickle and Scrubbs,” farce, by W. S. Penley and Frank Wyatt. 

Trafalgar Square. 

“ Rosmersholm,” by Ibsen. Opera Comique. 

“ Leida,” play, in three acts, by Josine Holland; translated from the 
Dutch, by A. Teixeira de Mattos. Comedy. 

“ At‘a Health Resort,” play, in one act, by H. M. Paull. Comedy. 

“The Master Builder,” by Ibsen. Opera Comique. 

“ Brand,” by Ibsen. Opera Comique. 

“ Foreign Policy,” play, by Conan Doyle. Terry’s. 

“ Bud and Blossom,” farce, by Lady Colin Campbell. Terry’s. 

“ An Interlude,” a “modern instance,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford and 
W. H. Pollock. Terry's. 

“The Three Wayfarers,” by Thomas Hardy. Terry’s. 

“Becky Sharp,” arranged by J. M. Barrie. Terry’s. 

“The Merchant of Venice.” Lyceum. 

“The Wheel of Time,” drama, by T. B. Bannister and George Comer. 
T.R., Stratford. 

“ Coquette,” an opera-comique, in two acts, written by R. E. Pattinson, 
composed by Misses Daisy Sopwithand Angela Rawlinson. West 
Theatre, Albert Hall. 

“A Scrap of Paper,” by the late Palgrave Simpson. Avenue. 

“The Cross of Honour,” drama, in five acts, by Arthur Shirley and 
Maurice Gally. Surrey. 

“For England,” drama, in five acts, by Sutton Vane. Grand. 

“Caleb; or, The Curse,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by S. A. 
Johnson. Matinée. ‘Yerry’s. 

“The Lucky Bag,” by Mrs. E. S. Willard ; lyrics and music by Louis 
H. Barker. Terry’s. 

“The Merry Piper of Nuremberg,” by Mrs. E.'S. Willard. Terry’s. 

“Punch and Judy,” by Mrs. E. 8. Willard. Terry’s. 

“ A Ministering Angel,” drama, in one act, by Neville Doone and 

Horace W. C. Newte. Victoria Hall, Bayswater. 
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Jnne 9 “The Younger Son,” comedy, in four acts, by R. 8. Sievier. Gaiety. 

» 9% “A Doll’s House,” play, in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen (in Italian). 
( Signora Eleonora Duse’s season). Lyric. 

» 12 “St. Ronan’s Well,” drama, in four acts, by R. Davey and W. H. 
Pollock. Trafalgar Square. 

» 12 “Les Plaideurs,’ Le Malade _Imaginaire "e 13th, “Un Pere 
Prodigue ” ; 14th, “Par Le Glaive”;.15th, “ Denise.”’ French 
Plays, by the Comédie Frangaise, at Drury Lane. 

» 12 “Bess,” play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. St. James's. 

» 13 “His Highness,” comic opera, in three acts, by J. W. Houghton and 
Auscal Tate. Matinée. Opera Comique. 

» 14 “The Enemy of the People,” play, in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen. 
Haymarket. 

» 15 “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” the late Robert Browning's tragedy. 
Opera Comique. 

» 15 “Poor Jonathan,” musical comedy, in two acts, adapted by C. H. E. 
Brookfield, lyrics by Harry Greenbank. Prince of Wales’. 


In the Provinces, from May 17th to June 12th, 1893 :— 


May 19 “Bail Up,” drama, in fouracts, by Julian Hughes. (Produced for 
copyright purposes). T.R., Kidderminister. 
» 22 “The Age We Live In,’ drama (author unannounced). Grand, 
Birmingham. 
oe as = = Eye,” a farcical comedy, by Edward Rose. New Theatre, 
xford. 
» 22 “Keen Blades ; or, The Straight Tip,” drama, in three acts, by A. F. 
Cross and J. F. Elliston. T.R., Sheffield. 
» 22 “The Lass that Loved a Sailor,” operetta, libretto by Neville Doone ; 
music by Bond Andrews. Folkestone Pier Theatre. 
» 22 “The Burglar and the Bishop,” musical vaudeville, by Sir J. J. 
Coghill, Bart.; music by Wellesley Batson. Folkstone Pier 
Theatre. 
» 22 “Helen of Troy Up-to-Date; or, The Statue Shop,” by Wilton 
Jones ; music by Juhn Crook. Folkestone Pier Theatre. 
» 29 “The New Boy,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Ralph R. Lumley. 
T.R., Margate. 
» 29 “Sea Fruit,” drama, in five acts, by Hugh Moss. T.&., Swansea. 
June 1 “Sparkle’s Little System,” comedietta, by Neville Doone. Folkestone 
Pier Theatre. 
» 5 “The Gladiators,” play, adapted by T. B. Bannister. T.R., Cardiff. 
» 12 “Joe the Miner,” drama, in three acts, by Berte Thomas. T.R., 
Margate. 


In Paris, from May 13th to June 12th, 1893 :— 


May 24 “ Phryne,” comic opera, in two acts, words by M. Augé de Silla, 
music by M. Camille de Saint-Saéns. Opera Comique. 

» 24 “ Ahle Bon Billet,” one-act comedy, by M. Edouard Burcau. Odéon. 

» 20° “Les Femmes Collantes,” farcical comedy, in five acts, by M. Léon 
Gandillot. Thédtre-Déjazet. 

» 29 “Les Tisserands,” drama, in five acts, by Herr Gerhardt Hauptmann, 
Menus-Plaisirs. 

June 2° “Le Crime de Jean Moul,” drama, in five acts, by MM. Lucien 
Cressonnois and Charles Samson. Ambigu. 

3 7@ “Jean Mayeux,” mimodrama, in three acts and a prologue, by M. 
Blanchard de la Bretesche ; music by M. Charles Thony. Folies- 
Dramatiques. 

, 12 “La Belle au Bois Revant,” comedy, in one act, in verse, by M. 
Farnand Mazade. Menus-Plaisirs. 

ae ee ees, drama, in one act, by M. Herman Heyermans. Menus- 

aisirs 


», 12 “Mariage D’Argent,” piece, in one act, by M. Eugéne Bourgeois, 
Menus-Plaisirs. ; 


» 4 












































MADAME JANE HADING 
( Aetat. 3), 
As Blanche de Caylus in “ Le Bossu,” 
At the Gymnase, Marscilles, 1866. 




















